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The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. 





HE excuse for returning 
at this moment to the 
| subject of Mr. Wood’s 
great discovery at 
Ephesus must be sought 
for in a paper by Mr. 
Fergusson, printed as 
an addendum to the 
recently-issued volume 
of the Transactions of 
the Institute of Archi- 
tects. To some portions 
of the printed record of 
the Transactions of the 
past session we have 
already referred, and 
further notice of them 
would not be called for ; 
but the essay in ques- 
tion did not form a 
portion of the Transactions at the sessional 
meetings, but is a communication submitted to 
the Council of the Institute, and is headed 
“Paper communicated and ordered to be printed 
ilth June, 1883,” and is, therefore, new 
matter. 

The writer’s reason for putting forth a fresh 
criticism on the subject just now we do not 
gather from the contents of the paper; the 
fact of the erection of further excavations at 
Ephesus, and the means for meeting their ex- 
pense, having been publicly discussed recently, 
may have been the suggestion for it. The main 
Object of the paper is to show that Mr. 
Wood’s restoration of the temple is unsatis- 
factory, and to follow up in some degree, in 
reference to this special instance, the reasoning 
which Mr. Fergusson has already published in 
regard to the lighting of Greek temples and of 
the Parthenon particularly. 

_ There is one point on which Mr. Fergusson 
Insists at the commencement of his remarks, 
in Which he is absolutely right, and which those 
intending to take up the occupation of digging 
out old temples would do well to make a note 
of. “Tf,” says Mr. Fergusson, “when Mr. 
Wood returned home in 1874, he had been 
content to publish a plain narrative of what he 
found at Ephesus, accompanied by his working- 
plan of the remains, without any attempt at 
restoration, his name would have stood among 
i first of archeological explorers.” Mr. 
Sname does still stand among the first 
explorers, inasmuch as he did make, by dint 
Aenea: energy and perseverance, one of 
1, foes remarkable and interesting archzo- 
gi discoveries of the age. But Mr. Fer- 
ee S point, as indicated in his ensuing 
remarks, is that Mr. Wood did a good deal to 
. sure the position he had acquired, by publish- 
‘ng a popular treatise with some yery question- 











able illustrations, instead of producing a pub- 
lication appealing especially to the learned 
minority, whose opinion alone is worth much 
on such a subject ; and that he thus 
added to the reputation of a great explorer, 
which he had fully earned, the much less 
valuable reputation of being a very bad restorer. 
This is precisely what we observed at the time 
of publication of Mr. Wood’s book, which was 
reviewed at length in our columns (vol. xxxv., 
p. 171). It was, as we then said, a book for 
free libraries and drawing-room tables, not one 
for learned archeologists to look upon with 
respect; and on turning back to it with refe- 
rence to Mr. Fergusson’s present remarks, we 
are even more struck with its deficiencies in 
this respect. Evenif the idea of the restora- 
tion is correct,'the drawings in which it is shown 
are quite unworthy of the occasion, and such 
as one can hardly understand that any serious 
student of Greek architecture would have put 
forth. In short, itis one thing to be an archi- 
tectural explorer, another thing to make a 
successful restoration. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Wood will still be able to publish the full 
and adequate record of what he found, with 
illustrations of the highest class representing 
actual and not imaginary things, which Mr. 
Fergusson rightly wishes he had published at 
first, and which would form one of the most 
valuable and interesting monuments of archzo- 
logical research in our libraries. But in the 
first instance Mr. Wood dropped the substance 
of archzological repute, which he had safely, 
to snatch at the shadow of popular applause by 
publishing a popular book. The moral to the 
*‘ young explorer” is, Go thou, and do not do 
likewise. 

Apart from this, Mr. Fergusson’s essay may 
be described as an adverse but amicable criticism 
of Mr. Wood’s restoration, Mr. Wood’s restored 
plan being reproduced, with his concurrence, for 
comparison with Mr. Fergusson’s restoration. 
The three main points of discussion are in regard 
to the number of the columns, the reconciliation 
of the various widths of upper and lower steps 
as given in ancient authors and as inferred from 
Mr. Wood’s discoveries on the spot, and the 
question of interior plan and lighting. The 
question of the number of columns, most of our 
readers willremember, has always been regarded 
as a puzzle, owing to Pliny’s statement of it as 
one hundred and twenty-seven, “centum viginti 
septem,” giving the unusual problem of an un- 
even number of columns. Mr. Wood refused 
this altogether, and made the number of columns 
one hundred, taking it that the following “ viginti 
septem’”’ referred to the special columns which 
were “ the gifts of kings.” This reading of the 
Latin, as we observed in our former review, is 
condemned by Latinists, independent of archzo- 
logical probabilities. Mr. Fergusson’s main point 
against it is this, that the reduction of columns 
to one hundred leaves the temple at Ephesus 


inferior in scale and magnificence to that of 





Apollo at Didyme, yet the Ephesus temple is 
universally chronicled as the most magnificent 
of its day, while few ancient references to the 
temple at Didyme are to be found. “ This,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “seems to me a thing quite 
unaccountable, which no improvement in the 
drawings could explain away. . . . The Temple 
of Apollo at Didyme, as restored by the Society 
of Dilettanti, and now excavated by Messrs. 
Rayet and Thomas, was a larger and finer temple 
in every essential respect than that of Ephesus 
as restored by Mr. Wood. It had 120 columns 
of the Ionic order, nearly 65 ft. high, against 
100 columns, 60 ft.in height,—Mr. Wood makes 
them only 55 ft. 8} in.,—at Ephesus. It was 
the same width as Ephesus, but 13 ft. more in 
length. Against this Ephesus could only 
adduce its thirty-six ‘ columne celatz,’ but the 
value of even this exceptional adornment was 
diminished by the richly-carved bases of the 
ten front columns at Didyme.” Mr. Fergusson 
seems to have a little overstated his case here. 
It is surprising to find such a mistake in a writer 
usually so accurate, but if Mr. Fergusson will 
count again the columns on the restored plan of 
the Didyme Temple, given by the Society of 
Dilettanti, he will find there are only 112, not 
120; Rayet gives the larger number, and some 
interesting examples of carved bases, but not 
such as could be regarded as an equivalent to 
the sculptured columns of Ephesus, of which 
such an exquisite example is now in the British 
Museum. The bases show some elaborate carved 
ornament, but that is all. But, though this is 
pushed a little too far, it is quite true that the 
plan, as restored by Mr. Wood, does not give 
that decided supremacy to the Ephesus temple, 
in richness and magnificence, which is accorded 
to it by all ancient writers who mention it. 
Whether Pliny’s uneven number of colymng 
is to be accepted is a separate and more difficult 
question, but, at all events, we are disposed to 
think that his 127 is, probably, much nearer the 
mark than Mr. Wood’s 100, and the acceptance 
of it would then leave things in harmony with 
the sentence of Pausanias, quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson, that the Ephesus temple “ excelled 
all others in magnitude,’and splendour, while 
neat to itcame the Temple of Apollo at Bran- 
chide ” (Didyme)’; Pausanias, it will be 
observed, referring {to ‘magnitude as well as 
splendour. Mr. Fergusson accepts Pliny’s 
figures, odd numbers and all, and the 
way he works the problem is, to say 
the least, exceedingly clever and ingenious, 
though proceeding on a rather bold assumption. 
His argument is briefly this,—there can be little 
doubt that in the pronaos of the Ephesus 
temple the centre intercolumniation was abnor- 
mally wide. The width between the two ex- 
treme columns, it must be remembered, is fixed 
within very narrow limits by the two columns 
of the peristyle found by Mr. Wood in situ; 
it is known that the temple was octastyle, and 
the existence of a yery wide central inter- 
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columniation is equally implied by the represen- 
tations on coins, by the relation of the remains 
of the cella walls to the portions of the discovered 
columns, and by Pliny’s account of the anxiety 
of the architect about the front of the temple, 
:n consequence of the immense size and weight 
of the epistylium, and the legend of his having 
obtained supernatural aid in getting the huge 
mass into its place. But, says Mr. Fergusson, 
need we necessarily suppose that they repeated 
this difficulty in the posticum of the temple? 


‘¢ There is, perhaps, no temple anywhere which 
has so markedly a front and a back. The front 
towards the west face looks to the city and the port ; 
the back, or east front, is looked down upon and 
partially hidden by the hill on which the modern 
village of Aisaluk standy, and could not be seen 
from any public place or road. The temple stood 
on the very edge of the alluvial plain (‘loco 
palustri’), From the portico bebind it, the hill 
rose with aslope of about 1 in 12, till it reached an 
elevation between 60 ft. and 70 ft. at about 800 fr. 
or 900 ft. from the Temple steps. It seemed, 
therefore, the most natwal thing in the world to 
treat this as the back of the temple, not requiring 
the same elaborate treatneat as the front faciog 
the city, and by introducing another column in the 
centre, to get over the whole difficalty. To adapt 
the decastyle arrangement there would have been 
too violent a contrast with the octastyle of the 
front. By adopting nine c»lumns they could use 
the 19 ft. 4in. epistylia, which was evidently the 
one they most admired, as it is found at all the four 
angles, where in dignity it surpasses the 17 it. 13 in. 
of the flanks. .... he introduction of a central 
pillar is by no means an unusual * feature in Greek 
architecture. ‘There is an enneastyle temple at 
Pestum, and the great temple at Agrigentum has 
seven pillars on each face. herever the ridge of 
the roof was supported by a range of internal 
columns,—as was, for instance, the case with the 
so-called Incantada at Salonica,+—a central pillar 
exjernally was almost indispensable, and in this 
instance, where there was no central entrance to the 
posticum, but two entrances, as at Aizani and 
Agrigentum, the introduction of a central pillar 
seemsto have been the most appropriate mode of 
treating this fagade, At all events, as will appear 
from the sequel, it was the mode that was adopted 
by those who would have been better judges of the 
effect than we can pretend to be.” 


We must be excused for indulging in a smile 
at Mr. Fergusson’s characteristic way of 
assuming as a proved fact, in the last sentence, 
what he la; just been suggesting as a probability, 
and at the odd little argument in a circle about 
the “two entrances”’ to the posticum, which 
are quietly assumed, without a shadow of 
evidence, to explain the necessity or conve- 
nience of the central column arrangement. 
However, Mr. Fergusson, is not the only writer, 
either on architecture or on other subjects, who 
has shown at times a capability of being logical 
and illogical in the same sentence; and at all 
events he has“‘got in Pliny’s 127 columns, and 
got them in a manner perfectly possible, though 
we should require a good deal of evidence to 
make us believe that a temple of the first order 
would really have been built with a different 
columniation on the two faces. There is how- 
ever, the practical reason of the great size of 
the building, which rendered the wide inter- 
columniation such a difficulty, and we may at 
least thank Mr. Fergusson for another addition 
to the list of brilliant and ingenious architec- 
tural suggestions which we owe to him. For 
the precise arrangement of his plan the 
‘Transactions’ must be consulted, though, we 
presume, the matter given there will eventually 
be “ published ”’ in the fuller sense of the word. 

The next point is the reconciliation of Pliny’s 
dimensions with Mr. Wood’s discoveries. The 
columns discovered have fixed, as we observed, 
the width of the temple between the external 
bases of the columns as nearly 164 ft., and a 
bottom step which was found in situ fixed the 
width over the bottom step at each end as 
239 ft. and something over. But Pliny’s 
measurement for the width of the temple is 
220 ft., probably Greek feet, equal to 222°6 
English, which accords with neither of the 
discovered measurements. Mr. Wood dis- 
regarded this measurement altogether, as in- 
compatible with what he found on the site. 
Starting from his bottom step, which is fixed 
by what he found on the ground, he introduced 
a continuous flight of steps all round, which 
jand the spectator on the temple level, with a 
space of about 15 ft. between the upper step 
and the bases of the columns. As Mr. Fergus- 
son truly says, the effect of this would have 
been very bad, as cutting off the view of the 





* Not unknown, but we should call it “ unusual,’’—Ep. 


bases of the columns from below; besides which 
he accepts Pliny’s 220 (‘‘ducentorum viginti’’) 
feet as correct. His explanation is that 
there was a break in the steps at the 
level of the cella of the first temple (the 
great one being the third on the same site), 
and that from this level, the third step from the 
bottom, rose the podium, which would answer 
to Pliny’s 220 ft., and which Mr. Fergusson 
regards as a vertical wall covered with sculpture 
and with flights ef steps running into it at in- 
tervals. It may be pointed out that his podium 
and balustrade cut off the bases of the columns 
from external observers as completely as Mr. 
Wood’s unbroken flight of steps, but the plan 
is nevertheless a much finer and more effective 
one, and really gives a meaning for Pliny’s 
dimension, taking this to apply not to the actual 
temple itself, but to the “ universum templum,” 
or the exterior wall of the podium. The three 
steps outside, round the podium, Pliny might 
have been supposed to have omitted, as merely 
accessory; the long sculptured wall of the 
podium, 5 ft. 6 in. high, with a balustrading on 
the top, striking the eye as the real boundary, 
architecturally, of the temple. We may quote 
Mr. Fergusson’s own words as to the imagined 
effect of the whole on his scheme :— 

‘Tf any one can realise, in his mind’s eye, the 
splendour of a temple of pure Greek-Ionic order, 
adorned with 127 columns of white marble, 60 ft. in 
height, and nearly one-third of which were sculp- 
tured toa considerable height above their bases, he 
will understand why the temple was so much 
admired by the ancients. If to this he will add that 
it was raised on a stylobate, on which were carved 
700 ft. of bas-reliefs, which was further adorned by 
at least six great groups of sculpture, and sixty or 
seventy statues eitber in marble or bronze, besides 
altars and minor objects innumerable, he will begin 
to appreciate the raptures into which all feil who 
in ancient times wrote about the Temple of Diana in 
Ephesus. The Parthenon may have been more 
pure, but there was a glory about this temple, un- 
surpassed by that of any temple in ancient or 
modern times with which we are acquainted. 

If the temple did not possess the 127 columns 
mentioned by Pliny, and its podium had not been 
ornamented by sculpture to at least the extent indi- 
cated above, none of these conditions would have 
been fulfilled, and this famous temple must be con- 


tent to rank only as the third or fourth in the 
ancient world.” 


Accepting Pliny’s lateral dimensions, Mr. 
Fergusson is, however, obliged to accept his 
longitudinal dimensions, 452 Greek feet; and 
these get him into difficulties. Of these he 
disposes in a most ingenious, but what we can 
hardly regard as a probable, manner. What 
makes Mr. Fergusson’s speculations of this kind 
such interesting and suggestive reading, how- 
ever, is his brilliant manner of connecting his 
assumptions with this or that fact or phrase in 
architectural history, and springing upon us 
sudden and unexpected analogies. ‘To work in 
his podium to Pliny’s measurement, having 
regard to the position of one of the ante 
found in situ, he has to assume a triple 
colonnade across the front and back; an 
arrangement inherently very improbable. But 
there is a p'ssage in Strabo to the effect that 
“Chersipbron built the temple, but afterwards 
another enlarged it. This has generally been 
considered as a mistake or mistaken insertion, 
for how, it has been asked, when a Classical 
temple is onc3 finished, can it be enlarged? 
The obvious answer is, only by adding another 
range of columns at either end.” The Ephe- 
sians, it is suggested, were dissatisfied that 
while the Temple of Jupiter at Athens had 
126 columns,’and the neighbouring temple at 
Didyme the same number (if we accept M. 
Rayet’s restoration), theirs had only 118. This 
would be a somewhat analogous proceeding to 
that of the Peterborough builders, who played a 
game of brag with their west front against the 
west front of Ely. Again, Mr. Fergusson’s 
podium has to be cut off sheer in the rear, close 
to the columns, while it extends as a perron in 
front ; but “‘ this is the usual arrangement in all 
the temples we know in Assyria and Babylonia,” 
where “the slope of the front is very gradual 
and adorned with flights of stairs, and in the 
rear it is steeper and unapproachable’’; and, 
though Alexander was not permitted to finish at 
his own cost the temple building when he 
visited Ephesus, his architect may have been 
concerned in it nevertheless, and that architect, 
from his patron’s long residence in Babylon, 
must have been familiar with the temples there, 
and hence this Asiatic anomaly in a temple 
essentially Greek. If all this seems a little too 





+ Stuart’s “‘ Athens,” vol. iii., ch, ix., p. 53, 
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good as a play” toread; and some of the su 
gestions, startling at first, may turn to hay 
more in them than at first appears. 5 

On the third point, the question of }; 
we have not space to dwell now, further 
say that Mr. Fergusson entirely conde 
Wood's old-fashioned hypzthbral temple, sub Jove 
and here we are with him. His gives the large 
central cella covered, and lighted from windows 
in an open hypeethral court at each end of the 
cella, forming really what in a plan for Offiee 
buildings on a crowded site is general specified 
on the plan as “area for lighting.” With this 
idea of a means of lighting, in itself, we have xo 
special dispute, but we cannot accept Mr. Fer. 
gusson’s idea of the great statne in the centre 
of the cella and lighted by a cross light from 
either end. No arguments could render such 
an arrangement probable. But we must leave 
the subject now, having indicated the principa) 
pointson which Mr. Fergusson’s examination of 
the problem turns. He has suggested a great 
deal for consideration, and advanced the subject 
of the restoration of the Ephesus temple 
materially ; and even where we cannot think his 
conclusions probable, they are too interesting 
in themselves to lose. One result we hope may 
arise from any new interest which his paper may 
awake in the subject, viz., that further subscrip- 
tions may be forthcoming, either from the 
public or from the Government (who are sadly 
half-hearted and remiss in regard to such 
matters) towards the complete investigation of 
the site of the Templeof Diana, and the possible 
discovery of fresh facts which may throw un- 
expected light on the subject. 


ghting 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE ABSTRACT: 
AN “IDEA” OF A WAR OFFICE. 


ONCE more a great opportunity is opened to 
the architects of England for the design and 
erection of a public building of national, of im- 
perial interest, noble in its object and magni- 
ficent in scale. The various offices required for 
the central control and administration of the all- 
important services of the Army and Navy have 
long been scattered in a variety of inconvenient, 
separated, and imperfectly adapted premises. 
Even economy has at last demanded a more 
reasonable system of arrangement : the require- 
ments of efficiency have been clamourous long 
ago. At last the site for a cential establish- 
ment has been decided on, and has beea 
secured; though, as we have already saié, 
not the site which appears to us by any means 
the most architecturally desirable or suitable. 
However, the choice is made; and an appeal is 
now addressed to the ambition at least of the 
profession, by conditions of competition whica 
may or may not be susceptible of improvement, 
but which, in their ultimate form, will ne doubt 
meet with the response which the occasion 
merits and requires. 

It would be hard, indeed, if architectural 
genius were dependent for its opportunities of 
exercise and display on the rare chance of 
appeals of first-rate public importance, and 
then on the too numerous chances which past 
experience warns us may balk after all the 
worthiest aspirations; neither is the value of 
architectural opportunity necessarily enhanced 
in the proportion of area, magnitude, and multi 
plicity of the work to be undertaken. Numerous 
structures which are relatively very small and 
very simple, owe it to the genius of their ~s 
signers that they remain to command the 
admiration of all Europe,—of all time. A large 
canvas no more implies a great picture 1n the 
best sense than a large building is identical with 
a fine building. In either case the very ep 
of magnitude which might seem secured by the 
primary condition of unusual dimensions, may 
easily be forfeited. It is dependent upon — 
ment as truly artistic or otherwise, whetnené 
two buildings the vastly larger does not crea r 
and leave the impression of being very muc 
the smaller; and still worse, if that may be, 
if it does not affect us with repugnance a 
being mean or paltry even for its apparent no 
inconsiderable size. A great opportunity 18 
thus beset with a liability to even @ dispropor 
tionately great failure. The poet may be heel 
cused for palliating the rashness of tos “4 
by the suggestion that if he failed he faile a 
least in a daring attempt,—magnts tamen excl 
ansis; but a compliment to ambitious neers A 
tion at the expense of professional competen ; 
and artistic endowment will not be welcom 





ingenious and far-fetched, it is, nevertheless, “as 





solace to an architect. To fail nobly m4 noble 
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. is a fate which has had its consolations 
— an architect on receiving back a port- 
folio of competitive drawings of which arbiters 
have been unworthy ; but the best friends of a 
gnccesstal competitor may look round in vain 
for consolations to offer when a noble oppor- 
tunity has been 80 dealt with as to make it 
dificult even to invent any plausible apology. 
The disappointment of the world at large, which 
ig uninfluenced by personal friendship, and not 

disposed for tenderness, is likely to find 
always aispo : : 
expression in terms that have direct relation to 
the magnitude of the works which have pro- 
yoked it. It is well if, after one or two such 
failures, the world does not become disheartened 
and its purse-strings are not found hopelessly 
constricted when new proposals are made for 
costly art to attempt once more to add a charm 
to mere accommodation. 

We have not, however, arrived at this 
point yet. Neither is there any reason for 
our architects to flinch from confronting 
all the liabilities which are of necessity con- 
current with the largest opportunities. If 
the success of a work is not necessarily propor- 
tionate to the scale and dignity of an under- 
taking, none will be found to disallow that the 
scope for success is relative tc these conditions ; 
that what is truly massive may be made to tell 
with still more imposing force by artistic 
management, quite as surely {as it may by 
different treatment be degraded to apparent 
flimsiness : even as surely as loftiness may lose 
all its impressiveness in a weak composition, 
may it double its relative effectiveness when 
dealt with to the best advantage by a master. 
Therefore it is that we would fain have seen the 
area appropriated to the new War Office extend- 
ing clear up to Spring-gardens and absorbing 
the sites of the two great banking-houses which 
intrude upon the block plan at a returning 
angle. Still, the site obtained has its capabilities, 
and in the aspects of frontage towards St. 
James's Park and the Parade-ground and west- 
ward, is perhaps difficult to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of our contemporaries to occupy it with a 
building worthy of the traditions of the great 
services to which we owe no little of our national 
greatness, and all our national security. 

It is impossible not to regard the present 
buildings of the Admiralty and Horse Guards 
with feelings of interest and respect which are 
to be shared between early and patriotic associa- 
tions. The memories are still lively of “the 
Duke” on his way from Apsley House, as lively 
as of the mounted guardsmen in their niches 
seen only yesterday as for many and many a day 
in long past years. There live those among us 
in this day, when the electric wire has put a 
girdle round the earth that makes the forty 
minutes’ work of Puck only a weak metaphor, 
who remember the extended arm of the sema- 
phore above the Admiralty, and how they 
gazed at it with awe to think of the momentous 
messages which it had once despatched and 
acknowledged when Nelson was afloat and 
England, if sanguine, still was in suspense. 
But even these prepossessions must not blind us 
to the fact that both the buildings are unworthy 
of their associations. They are very contrasted 
in style and design, but. neither approaches at 
all to what should be its ideal. Still the Horse 
Guards would be missed with great reluctance, 
and it seems to be rightly intended that it 
should remain. It ig only to be hoped that the 
new structure, which will closely abut upon it, 
will not be held to an obligation of keeping it in 
countenance by conforming to and exaggerating 
its most salient, which are not its best, 
characteristics. 

But while all is and must be for so long un- 
— and unsettled, let us endeavour to forget 

6 past, the possibilities of the future, and even 
Present actualities, and endeavour to appreciate 
a pee aspect of the problem of which we 
a _ have to wait some time for the state- 
esa precise terms and still longer for the 
~ _ It is no fruitless exercise of the 
~ to tuke up a question in the first instance 
aly of cramping limitations. 

a 1s enough, then, for those who are disposed 
thom t ee in tentative speculations to start 
ra ~ oregone necessity that the War Office of 
‘ y empire must be an establishment upon 
cane Scale, involving the requirements of 
dens ‘he visions, departments, and communica- 
en = the structure must needs be vast if 

nies ous, and therefore susceptible of 
the nt in the style and on the scale of one 
lie most conspicuous monuments of a metro- 


The conception or idea of a War Office is in 
itself a coherent unity, and so far we have 
securely the first condition of telling artistic 
effect. But at the next stage of analysis this 
unity is found to be dependent on the co- 
operation of forces as structurally distinct as 
those of Army and Navy. The organisation, 
then, of a War Office, and the organic distribu- 
tion of the structure which is to house it, must 
be correlative ; and we are brought at once to 
the necessity for providing departments for 
military and for naval business so distinct as 
not to interfere with each other, and yet with 
common relations to a central department which 
is equally concerned with both. To borrow an 
illustration from the homologies of the human 
frame, the functions of military and naval 
armaments are as contrasted as those of arms 
and legs, but like those limbs are analogous in 
their composition when not similar, and both 
are brought into harmonious co-operation by 
common dependence on a central power which 
is provided with appropriate means of con- 
trolling and stimulating both in concert. We 
seem, then, even already to have arrived at the 
elements of a composition comprising a centre 
and two wings; though their proportionate dis- 
tribution at present must be left undefiaed. 
Thus it is by no means necessary for either the 
convenience or the expression of this scheme 
of composition that the two great establish- 
ments should each present their main extent of 
front upon the same line. It would be quite 
consistent with architectural logic for the 
Military Office to have an exclusive front in one 
direction,—the Naval in another, while each 
made only such appearance in a third as both 
effected and expressed dependence on that 
central office of War which, as the ultimate 
predominant power, would rightly be permitted 
to assert its supremacy by holding both in 
control. 

In one combination or another it appears 
imperative, as at the same time it appears 
advantageous, that these primary relations of 
the administrative functions shouid find in their 
building the expression of that proper symmetry 
and correlation which is of the very essence of 
their efficiency. It is manifest how naturally 
this distribution would subserve the charac- 
teristic enhancements of sculpture and sculp- 
tural enrichment. The symbols of warfare by 
sea and by land would take their several places 
around heroes of one or other element, the 
Drakes, Howes, and Nelsons in one direction, 
the Marlboroughs, Moores, and Wellingtons in 
the other; while in the central composition both 
services would join hands and ‘“ the State’s 
whole thunder” be shown as at the command 
of central authority, supported it may be by the 
effigies of such Ministers of War as our history 
may supply of worth deserving place beside the 
great Earl of Chatham. 

But let us descend for a time to the con- 
sideration of the questions of material accommo- 
dation. Again we have one leading distinction, 
a functional distinction, which involves a due 
structural adjustment. A very large allowance 
of space must be set apart for what we will not 
call the servile but the secondary or quite sub- 
ordinate functions or duties,—most important, 
doubtless, but matters of routine or quasi me- 
chanical office work. With the space required 
for these may be classed that which is demanded 
for purely mechanical operations and for storage 
of all matters for constant use or occasional 
reference. On the other hand, we have apart- 
ments to provide for the more dignified and 
the superior occupations and transactions 
which have diverse characteristics among them- 
selves to which it may be of interest to 
return. 

Here, again, we may find an illustrative 
analogy in the structure of the human frame, in 
which the nobler organs and senses are assem- 
bled in the upper division of the body, in chest 
and head, and segregated thus from the subordi- 
nate, however indispensable, ministrations of 
material support, of nutriment and growth. 
In metropolitan architecture, so long as the 
smoke demon is unquelled,—that true prince of 
the powers of the fuliginous air,—the upper 
rooms even of lofty buildings will be deprived 
of what should be their natural advantages. 
The time may come when the clearest light and 
purest air and most enlivening outlook will be 
sought and found and valued upon level roofs, 
and at freely-opened windows of the stories 
which are now given over to attics and garrets, 
to servants’ bedrooms and box-rooms. But, in 





one direction, and then in the basement, that 
circumstances direct us to locate the more 
general storage which must needs accumulate 
with the special records of particular inci- 
dents and enterprises, and also the offices for the 
more subordinate official duties. The due im- 
provement of the opportunity of the basement 
is in this respect most important; there is no 
difficulty, between lifts and telephones, in 
placing it in direct communication with the 
upper stories, and electric lighting still further 
extends its capabilities.* The mass of records 
which must necessarily be preserved, beginning 
from the logs of voyages and general reports, 
and which yet must be so stored as to be avail- 
able for reference, is enormous. A considerable 
portion of these, while still necessary to be 
preserved, must gradually approach to the 
nature of dead bulk, for which appropriate 
domicile may be assigned to the most seques- 
tered cellarage. 

Where space is so valuable there can be no 
excuse for not securing one perfectly well- 
lighted basement story or series of rooms suit- 
able by airiness as well as light for occupation 
by officials whose duties and services are 
even superior to those of ordinary clerkship. 
There could be no greater mistake than for the 
best use of space, so conveniently situated, to 
be forfeited, for the sake of snatching an easy 
chance of architectural display, or, let us even 
be allowed to say, of masking architectural 
shiftlessness, by interposing a cumbrous over- 
charged screen, or lowering the height and 
reducing the width of windows, as the readiest 
means of increasing the dignity of those of 
the more important floor above. When that best 
of blessings daylight has thus been made the 
most of, there is no reason why modern con- 
struction should flinch in a public office, any 
more than in a mercantile, from sinking to 
a still lower depth a vast and lofty vault, 
accessible and available throughout by aid of 
the electric light and lifts, of which it would 
house the apparatus and machinery for the use 
of the entire building. 

The number of upper stories which would be 
available for business of routine, especially 
such as require or is consistent with seclusion, 
would, of course, be determined and only 
limited by such requirements. Is it even now 
necessary to make one warning protest? May 
it never be fated for us in the future to enter 
an office occupied by penmen where the win- 
dows are as near to the floor as they ought to 
be to the ceiling, and therefore where what 
light is really available is chiefly reflected from 
the ceiling. The plea of necessity to preserve 
the external ordination of windows, which 
must be made to accommodate lofty apart- 
ments in one quarter and divided stories in 
another, must be sternly disallowed. Necessity 
has been called the tyrant’s plea; the necessity, 
however, which is urged by a tyrant, whether 
political or architectural, will be found to have 
reference to his individual convenience, and, in 
either case, his victims will be wise to accept 
for themselves an incumbent duty and necessity 
to rebel. 

The accommodation of a superior class which 
the proprieties of the occasion demand is partly 
such as responds to the needs of the higher 
functionaries in their official business, and then 
to the interests of state and dignity. It is 
necessary that provision should be made for 
dignified receptions in the departments in both 
services. Rooms for levees and audiences must 
be something more than the rooms in which 
even the very highest functions of administra- 
tion centre, and it would be right also that the 
approach to these latter should have, in stair- 
cases, halls, and ante-rooms, some preparatory 
indications of distinction and authority. As 
regards the actual centre of all control, it were 
superfluous to insist that it must be central in 
the most effective sense,—the very focus to 
which the reports of every subordinate office 
may be instantly conveyed at a signal, and from 
which the governing will may transmit require- 
ments or commands with the instantaneousness 
of a reflected ray. 

Considerations of dignified expression are of 
still more importance in connexion with the 
proper commissure of the two services,—the 
War Office of right, as representative of the 
combined and co-operating forces of the empire 

* We appear to be far behind our American neighbours 


in the matter of the utilisation of basement room, The 
amount of possible rental property (to say nothing of the 





to 
convenience and health of inmates) ‘hich is annually squan- 
dered through neglect of any scientific attempt to render 





the meantime, it is in these elevated regions in 





basements light, airy, and healthy, is very great. 
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or attack and defence by land and by sea. 
State apartments,—a suite of state apartments, 
—here must be at once more spacious and more 
multifarious, and here the symbols of all arms 
and all forces and memorials of all past warlike 
achievements will naturally set their mark in 
details of ornamental enrichment. 

It is greatly to be desired that the space at 
command may be so economised without appear- 
ance of pinching or crowding, that it may be 
possible to allow to the building a forecourt at 
least sufficient for the convenient entrance and 
departure of carriages. This is desirable, not 
merely on account of the carriages, their drivers, 
and occupants, on either public occasions or for 
private convenience, but for the sake of some 
relief,—if indeed it may be spared to us,—from 
that sense of living in a city so compressed and 
crowded up to the last half foot of available 
space which really is becoming oppressive. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to attempt to give 
2 semblance of more definite reality to the 
“airy nothing” which imagination has so far 
vaguely bodied forth. The style which shall be 
adopted,—if we may venture an inference from 
historical experience,—is, perhaps, to be sought 
most confidently among those which may 
promise the greatest contrast to the most 
recent great experiment. The law of action 
and reaction has been traced by Macaulay, 
among others, in the alternating policies or even 
excesses of English political parties in times 
gone by. Something of the same kind is 
observable in the flux and reflux of architectural 
taste. Politicians assure us,—party-politicians 
especially,--that in result the country makes 
good social and legislative advance, so good that 
it is but rarely that an important change once 
adopted has to be repented of. It would be 
pleasant to think that aversion to persevere in a 
style of architecture adopted for one enormous 
public building is due to something pleasanter 
than bitter experience of its imconveniences. 
But if it must be so, it is at least encouraging 
to live in a world that never refuses to profit by 
experience, and is not to be deterred from a 
bold revulsion to simplicity and elegance, to 
refinement and dignity, by apprehension of 
being taunted with fickleness or with faithless- 
ness to traditions. 








THE FLOODING AT THE SEVERN 
TUNNEL. 


WE have no wish to pose as either pessimists 
or alarmists; but it is idle to attempt to dis- 
guise the serious character of the irruption that 
took place, on the 11th current, into the Severn 
tunnel. It is quite conceivable that it may 
necessitate the abandonment of the undertaking ; 
and while we shall gladly find that the water 
proves to be under the control of the engineer, 
it will be well, from the first, to remember the 
alternative, and to grapple with the problem as 
one of which it is essential, as soon as possible, 
to ascertain the controlling elements. The first 
account which has reached us of the event 
(partial and hurried as all such accounts must 
necessarily be), spoke of the sudden rise of 
water over a space of some 7 feet square, 
and its inrush at sach a rate as to have 
rendered it impossible to withdraw the horses 
in time to save the lives of several of them. 
Fortunately no miner has been lost; and it 
is proper to say, in the first place, that the 
casualty seems to be one of those which no 
skill could foresee; and that no shadow of 
blame can attach to any of the conductors 
of the undertaking, unless it be held that 
the scheme itself was too audacious to offer 
a fair prospect of success. As to that, we 
say nothing. It is, however, something of a 
consolation, in regarding what under any cir- 
cumstances must prove a costly misfortune, to 
remember that if such risks beset a subaqueous 
tunnel on a site comparatively so well known 
and so accessible as that of the. Aust passage, 
they must be small compared to those that 
would beset the longer route beneath the 
Channel, which encounters a known change of a 
very decided character in the dip of ‘the strata 
on the two opposite coasts. 

The influx has been calculated by the engi- 
neers at 30,000 gallons per minute, of which 
the six pumps available raised only 11,000 
gallons per minute, or 72,000 metric tons ont 
of 197,000 metric tons in twenty-four hours. 
Ten times this quantity, or two million tons, 
was raised in the twenty-four hours from the 
Haarlem Lake; but this took the united ener- 





gies of three steam-engines, of 350-h.p. each, to 
accomplish. 

The real question, of course, is the source of 
the water. If it be derived from what has 
been called a subterranean regervoir,—that is 
to say, a permeable stratum lying between im- 
pervious beds, and filled by the stores of the 
rainfall,—the question is only one of steam- 
power; and, if this be ample, the reservoir can 
be in time exhausted. If, on the other hand, 
there be a connexion with the channel, the 
supply is unlimited, and prolonged pumping 
can do nothing but increase the flow. 

In the case of the irruptions of the Thames 
into the original Thames Tunnel, the river made 
its way through the shallow stratum which had 
been left over the top of the shield. No doubt 
the tunnel was set out at too high a level; but 
the mischief was reparable by the use of bags 
of clay, which, in fact, puddled the silty bed of 
the Thames. In the present case, however, 
when the water rises from the bottom of the 
tunnel, no such expedient is available, nor does 
there appear to be any other resource within the 
power of the engineer,—if it be necessary to stop 
the leak before the tunnel can be emptied,— 
than sinking a cylinder directly down on the spot 
from the surface of the channel. It may well be 
doubted whether such an expedient, however 
admirable on paper, would come within the 
practical reach of financial possibility. 

The rise or fall of the water, as compared 
with the exertion of the available pumping 
powers, will be watched with the greatest 
anxiety. If a decided gain be shown by the 
decline of level, the best hopes may be enter- 
tained. Ifthe water gair on the pumps, the 
inference will be but too obvious. If, as some- 
times happens, a sort of equilibrium be obtained 
between the pumping and the supply of water, 
it will be important to ascertain from day to 
day the quantity of salt contained in the water 
extracted. If this water prove fresh, it will 
indicate as the source a water-bearing stratum 
disconnected with the sea. If it prove brackish, 
and especially if it increase in its saline con- 
stituents, little doubt can be left that there is 
a direct communication with the sea. 

Long experience in tunnels leads to the 
opinion that their construction, especially of 
any considerable length, in any spot where they 
cannot drain themselves by gravitation when 
complete, is liable to very serious objection. 
Mines, of course, are dependent on constant 
pumping for drainage; but cases in which 
mines have been suddenly and _ irretrievably 
flooded are well known. When the sea is at 
hand, with its unlimited supply of water, if 
the least practicable leak be found, the risk 
becomes almost prohibitive. Between the pas- 
sage of the Mersey at Liverpool and that of the 
Severn below Gloucester there is an immense 
difference of width. And however high be the 
function of the engineer as the minister nature, 
there will always be a question whether, in the 
endeavours to shorten topographical distance 
by running under the sea, he is not exceeding 
his privilege, and engaging in a strife in which 
nature will inevitably conquer. That such 
would be the case in an attempt to burrow 
beneath the English Channel we have held from 
the first moment when such a scheme was pro- 
posed. 

And there is another question which comes 
within the province of every man of business 
to consider. Is the game worth the candle ? 
What will be the advantage to the Great 
Western Railway Company of the sub-Severn 
line? The saving, it will be said, of so many 
minntes in the route to Wales. But at what 
cost will that be attained? As far as the com- 
pany are concerned, their profit would be more 
on the longer than on the shorter route, unless 
by virtue of a special Act of Parliament to 
raise the rates on the latter. The only gain, 
per contra, will be the stimulus to traffic given 
by the reduction of time. It must be very long 
before this could pay for the tunnel. 

As far as the travelling public are concerned, 
however, it may be said that the shortening of 
the route will be clear gain. Of that we are 
not sosure. Let any confident advocate of the 
tunnel look at p. 104 of the Evidence before the 
Select Committee on Canals (1883) and consult 
the report of M. le Hardy de Beaulieu which is 
there cited. In face of the great reductions of 
fare that are promised on the Continent, any 
heavy outlay on an English railway that is not 
manifestly remunerative and self-supporting, 
may hereafter assume the aspect of a serious 
evil, not only to the company that has incurred 
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it, but to the customers of the line, 
to the nation itself. 

The water continued to 
until the 14th current, 
rise has been checked. It is almost to be 
regretted that the water was not allowed to 
attain its level before the pumping commenced 
as the question of the source might then have 
been elucidated. 
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THE ECONOMY OF STEEL RAILS, AND 
WHAT HAS COME OF IT? 


THERE is one point in the address of Mr. Bron. 
lees (p. 413, ante), as to which, while accepting 
the facts cited, it is possible to draw a somewhat 
different conclusion from that advocated by the 
speaker. And the subject so intimately con. 
cerns the very life-blood of English industry, 
that it is impossible to pass over it in silence, 
We refer to the economy effected in railway 
transport by the substitution of steel for iron 
rails. 

As to this, while it is possible, by the aid of 
the laborious statistics of Mr. Price Williams, 
and other analysts, to go with some accuracy 
into the subject, we are content for our present 
object to take the figures cited by Mr. Brunlees, 
to the effect that under a traffic of 7,000,000 
tons of gross weight per annum, the life of a 
steel rail is double that of an iron one. Such 
a traffic is, of course, exceptional ; as it appears 
from Mr. Conder’s evidence before the Select 
Committee on Canals that the average gross 
traffic on the railways of the United Kingdom 
is under 2} million tons of gross weight per 
annum. Over portions of the great trunk lines, 
however, there is no doubt that as heavy a 
traffic as 7,000,000 tons gross may be carried, 
the Taff Vale having actually reached the 
average of 4,700,000 tons gross weight over the 
whole mileage in the year. 

It is the calculation of Mr. Brunlees that a 
saving of 1041. per mile, which he puts at } per 
cent. of the working cost of a railway, may 
be attained, or rather has been attained, by 
the replacement of the iron way by steel 
rails. Now, taking this to be so, we are un- 
aware of the extent to which the substitu- 
tion has taken place, and are thus anable 
to estimate over how large 29 proportion 
of the capital of our railways this reduc- 
tion in working cost has been effected. It 
would be worth while for the Board of Trade 
to furnish information on this head. Nor is it 
necessary to wait for any legislative sanction 
of any change in the form of the returns fur- 
nished by the railway companies for this pur- 
pose. The reports of the directors to the half- 
yearly meetings give particulars, from time to 
time, of the length of steel rail laid; and it 
would merely involve the application of a certain 
amount of clerks’ work by the officials of the 
Board of Trade to provide the shareholders 
and the public with this very valuable informa- 
tion; which, to be most serviceable, should be 
given in a tabular form, showing the change 
effected from year to year in each line, and 
noting whether it was paid for out of capital or 
out of revenue. 

The great point, however, of the speech of 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engi 
neers is that the substitution is effected without 
any undue inflation of capital; solid steel rails 
being now sold at a price which a little time 
back would have been considered low for iron. 
In fact, it is little more than one-third of the 
price which was paid for iron rails while the 
Great Western Railway was in course of con- 
struction. That, no doubt, is a most important 
fact; and as regards new lines in the colonies 
or elsewhere, it is wholly in favour of the 
investors in, and makers of, railways. 

The point, however, which has been left out 
of sight is, that the saving of 104/. per mile (oF 
whatever proportion of it has been effected - 
each case), in the working expenses of 4 
Railway Companies has been so wholly swa 
lowed up by the increase of other items ° 
expenditure as to have attracted no attention “s 
the accounts. In the absence of direct — 
ments we are not about to attempt to give the 
dates of the introduction and extension of stee 
way. But it was not till about 1862 or aa 
according to the paper we are quoting, — 
rails were made entirely of steel. If we t 
1870 as a year from which a noticeable saving 
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nual expenditure or maintenance of | 
a -j ee effected by this change, we shall 
in accordance with Mr. Brunlees. In 
1970 the gross revenue of the English railways 
averaged 8°19 per cent. on capital, and the net 
revenue averaged 4°41 per cent. ; the working 
expenditure being 48 per cent. of gross income. 
The working cost per mile in 1870 was a little 
gnder 1,350/.,—on which a saving of 1041. is 
very appreciable. By 1880 the gross return on 
capital had risen to 8°64 per cent., and the 
saving by steel rails had gone on to some con- 
siderable amount, and yet the net return on 
capital was only 4°38 per cent.,—and the pro- 
rtion of working expenditure was 51 per 
cent. of gross revenue, instead of 4°41 and 48 

r cent. respectively. Thus not only has the 
saving due to the introduction of steel been 
wholly swallowed up, but the absence of any 
definite statement on the subject in the railway 
returns has been mis-guiding. Working expenses 
have not only risen from 48 to 51 per cent. 
(having been as high as 54 per cent. in 1874), 
but the difference against the railway share- 
holder is more than that 3 per cent. transferred 
from one to the other side of the account. It 
is three per cent. plus the saving on steel 
rails. 

In regarding the railway movement of the 
period,—not from half year to half year, but 
decade by decade,—it is of great importance 
that such a point as this should not be over- 
looked. For while, on the one hand, the low 
price and durable quality of steel rails is a 
matter highly advantageous to the railway 
maker, the fact that a considerable economy, as 
compared with the cost of maintenance of way 
twenty years ago, has been silently swallowed 
up, is not satisfactory. It is a source of economy 
which we cannot expect to recur. It would 
be difficult to put the finger’on any item in 
railway expenditure in which it is con- 
ceivable that some improvement in scientific 
mechanics will hereafter allow of an economy 
of 1001. per mile. And in all those questions 
which have taken so strong a hold of the con- 
sideration of the manufacturing districts as to 
the best and cheapest mode of carrying produce 
to and from the seaboard, that fact of steady 
increase in working costs is one of the most 
disquieting. Steel rails are a great gift. But 
down to the present time some cause or other 
has more than counteracted all the advantages 
which the railway engineer has derived from 
a great improvement in the furniture of the 
ines. 

The non-progressive character of the net 
railway receipts is one of the most serious 
features of our industrial condition. Capital 
cost has increased by 22 per cent. in twelve 
years. Gross income per mile has increased in 
a higher ratio, by 27°5 per cent. And yet net 
earning on capital shows a slight decline in the 
period. If we contrast these ugly facts with 
the promises of the past, or with the rose- 
coloured statements of the present, we shall 
have abundant food for reflection. And that 
reflection will be all the more anxious when we 
realise how far the good hope that was offered 
to the shareholders by the production of cheap 
steel has been not only discounted, but 
counteracted. 

_ The item of wear and tear of permanent way 
is one that has no existence on canals. A water 
route is absolutely indestructible. Indeed, the 
whole maintenance of way and works, which 
amounts to rather more than a fifth of the 
working cost of our railways, is shown by the 

Report on the Comparative Cost of Transport 
by Railway and by Canal ” (Spon, 16, Charing- 
cross), to be not one-tenth as much on canals as 
on railways. The reader will naturally say, 
pout, what 1s the proportion of traffic on the 
wo?” And this is a question which, at the 
present moment, it is very important to answer. 

It is only justice to a gentleman with whom 
do not always find ourselves in full accord, 
rer = Lesseps, to remark that at an early stage 

® history of the Suez Canal he called 
aaa to the fact that the increase of profit 
on — a different law by water and by land, 
the vn age on railways. The experience of 
psn te per of the early part of this 
fuetifics' thts dh ge and on the Continent, 
ieee. were ; and at the present moment 
y illustrated by the growth of both 

gross and net revenue, with comparativel 
little augmentation of c ital, and 4 : 
tation, but reducti maida nin toe 
the 9 ction, of working costs, in the case 
have bine tae that the figures which we 
Own into a tabular form cannot 





- regarded otherwise than as highly instruc- 
ive. , 


Comparison of the Progressive Improvement in Railway and 
Canal Property, from 1870 to 1882. 


RaILways OF THE Unrtep Kivnepom. 


Progress 
: 1870, 1882. per cent. 
Cost per mile ..............006 £34,106 ... £41,605 ... + 22 
Gross revenue permile ... 2,901 ... 3,705 ... + 27°5 
Working expenses permile 1,398 ... 1,959 ... + 40 
Net earnings per mile ....., 1,503 ... 1,746 ... + 16 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Proportion of working ex- 
pensesto grossrevenue 48 ebe Se »- + 10 
Netearningsoncapital .. 441 ... 432 ..- 
Sunz CaNnat. 
Progress 
as 1870. 1882. per cent. 
Cost per mile ............... £177,550 ... £193,352" ...+° 9 
Gross revenue permile... 3,709 ... 25,363 ... + 587 
Working expenses per 
I ahitinatidaeiilibaditaneitee 5,531 2,654 ...— 52 
Deficit per mile ............ 1,821 — ane — 
Net earnings per mile ... — 22,709... ~ 
Per cent Per cent, 
Proportion of working 
expenses torevenue.., 149 14°6 = 
Net earnings on capital . — 17°0 _ 


As the traffic, as well as the cost, of the Suez 
Canal is very high, we subjoin the figures of 
one of the few railways which exceeds these 
rates :— 

METROPOLITAN Rartway, 1878. 





REL LIS ALINE TTT TE DR BIO £639,315 
Gross revenue per Mile ............ccccccececeeeeeess 38,615 
Working expenses per mile ..............sce0seeees 14,688 
Net earnings per mile..............scccseesseseerseees 23,927 
Per cent 
Proportion of working expenses to revenue... 35°62 
Net earnings on capital .............ccccceeeseecesees 5°14 








QUEER CLIENTS. 


WITH the exception of the Church, the medical 
profession, and, perhaps, the Law, an architect 
in full practice sees as much of the world and 
its ways as most men. He occupies a middle 
position between the trading classes, who con- 
form pretty much to a fixed type,—and the 
wealthy classes, who are as various as can well 
be imagined,—and he sees a good deal of both 
which is not seen by any oneelse. It has often 
struck me as a matter for regret that amongst 
all the “recollections,” and ‘ reminiscences,”’ 
and experiences with which the members of the 
liberal professions have enriched our literature 
my own profession is almost unrepresented. 
It may sometimes happen that those who are 
the busiest and would consequently have the 
most to tell are not very skilful in the use of the 
pen, but the contrary is not unfrequently 
the case. However, skilful or unskilful, they 
one and all abstain from recording the incidents 
of their several careers, or, at any rate, from 
making the record public. And one can but 
regard it as a loss that this should be so. 

Take Nash for example. His career was to 


the full as varied and eventful as the celebrated | 


Beau who bore his name, and must have been 
brimming over with material both entertaining 
and instructive. The Wyatts could have fur- 
nished a whole biographical library; or, to 
come nearer our own time, Sir Chas. Barry could 
surely have made out for us a much more 
interesting account than that which his accom- 
plished son has given us. I for one take it to 
be a positive misfortune that the life and expe- 
rience of Sir Gilbert Scott, who was an excellent 
raconteur, have not been written for us as fully as 
he could have written them, had he been disposed, 
in the Autobiography by which he left, to take 
us more fully into his confidence. We are allowed 
to see but little of that remarkable tact with 
which he conducted forsomany yearsasingularly 
large and varied practice, without, so far as we 
know, a single law-suit, or reference, or one 
serious disagreement with his employers. He 
worked in unquiet times, when men’s feelings 
were deeply stirred, and High Church and 
Broad Church, Low Church and no church, were 
in a state of ferment, axd of mutual repulsion 
and antagonism. He contrived, nevertheless, 
to pick his way amongst them all, and to secure 
the favour and esteem of eachin turn. Carrying 
out the Apostolic precept he was all things to all 
men, if by any means he might gain some. 
But are we to suppose he met with no queer 
clients, no refractory or impracticable ecclesi- 
astics other than those he has adverted to, no 
very difficult cases, or that his consummate 
tact was not sorely tried by the efforts necessary 
to conciliate so many conflicting interests? 
What an account he could, with his marked 
literary facility, have left usif he had chosen to 
be entirely frank and unreserved. 

The “ queer client ”’ of fiction has been drawn 
for us by a master-hand. Let me attempt a 








rough outline of a specimen or two of the queer 
client of fact, met with in a very limited range 
of experience, and drawn from the life. 

Once upon a time I received a flimsy-looking 
letter bearing an African postmark and stamp. 
It was a puzzling missive, for I knew no one in 
that quarter of the globe. After much fruitless 
speculation as to what it could mean I opened 
it,—one always does delay this operation in 
such cases, why I know not,—and found it con- 
tained a well-written request that I would pro- 
fessionally assist the writer in the building of a 
dwelling-house for himself. He mentioned the 
name of an officer in the Army who was known 
to me and whom I knew to have been stationed 
on the African coast. 

I wrote to my military friend and learned in 
reply that Mr. Black (let us call him) was a 
native gentleman of prominent position, a 
“leading card,’ and, by repute, extremely 
wealthy. It was thought that I might safely 
undertake his work. 

It transpired that he was desirous of building 
himself a large house on the European plan, 
something very superior to the class of structure 
about him. The drawings had been got out 
locally, but might want some amendment to 
bring them quite up to the European standard. 
This I was to look to, and also to arrange for 
the purchase and shipping of the bricks and 
other materials. I was to have all the joinery 
prepared and the carpentry fitted ready for 


‘| putting in position, on its arrival, by natives, 


who were equal to this duty and no more. The 
drawings arrived in due course, and shadowed 
forth a goodly dwelling so far as size and costli- 
ness went. There were large and small dining- 
rooms, and the means of combining them into a 
sort of dining-hall. A ball-room and a “ Bible- 
class room”’ were side by side. I had learned 
from ‘‘ Uncle Remus” that dancing and devo- 
tion gota little mixed in those latitudes, and 
was not astonished at the arrangement. There 
were “saloons”’ for Mr. Black, and “‘ boudoirs’’ 
for Mrs. Black, and ample nursery accommoda- 
tion for little Blacks, separately planned in the 
rear. I made all the necessary calculations, 
obtained the necessary tenders, and advised 
accordingly, and I waited patiently for nearly a 
year without hearing anything more of the 
matter. Then I reminded my dark corre- 
spondent that the affair had been some time 
about, that I was so far out of pocket by the 
transaction, and I asked whether he had 
abandoned his intention to build, and, if so, 
begged that he would remit my charges, of 
which an account had already been furnished 
and tacitly approved. He replied that he was 
delighted with all I had done for him, that he 
longed to make my acquaintance, that he was 
coming to England very soon, and would settle 
all outstanding matters between us. And so 
matters went on for another year, when I 
renewed the application and received a reply 
similar to the former. The application was 
repeated a third time, and then I, received, a 
note to the effect that he was really on the 
point of setting out for England, and soon after 
I obtained an appointment to meet him ata 
well-known hotel. , 

I called with my bundle of plans, estimates, 
&c., to find he had left for the North of England 
on most important business, A note set forth 
that his business was about to be enormously 
extended by the aid of British capital. He 
would want a still larger house, and not that 
only, but mills and workmen’s dwellings, and 
overseers’ quarters, and no, end of special and 
costly machinery, and the necessary arrange- 
ments for all these things were to be in my 
hands. A golden prospect! As for the account 
already rendered, that trifle should be dis- 
charged on his return, when he would be happy 
to meet me at. the hotel before alluded to. I 
called again with my roll of plans and my 
bundle of papers. But I was again disap- 
pointed; for, like the vulgar little boy in 
Barham’s legend, he was not to be seen, nor 
heard of. He had not returned to the hotel, 
and nothing was known as to his whereabouts. 
And so I went back disconsolate, baffled, angry 
with myself for having wasted so much time 
and money, and determined to waste no more. 
I did not see my way to “have the law”’ on 
this invisible Prince ;-it is hard fighting so airy 
and impalpable an enemy with half the round 
world between you. 

Some time after,—when I had almost for- 
gotten the subject and its annoyances,—I 
received from a friend to whom I had men- 
tioned the matter, and who chanced to touch 
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on “Afric’s burning shore,” a shabby-looking 
news-sheet announcing the death of my queer 
client, and requesting that all claims against the 
estate might be sent to So-and-So. Of course, 
I sent mine. Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. I complied with all the necessary 
formalities, and I have had my trouble for my 
pains. I have since heard that Mr. Black’s 
wealth was, like Antonio’s, “in supposition,” 
and that there was no estate to administer. I 
cannot tell how the truth may be. The whole 
thing seems like a dream. Yet there are his 
letters, and there are the plans, of no use even 
to the owner. If any reader of this tale of 
woe should think of settling in that salubrious 
locality, and wishes to build himself a mansion 
of exceptional magnificence, he may be glad to 
know that plans and everything necessary are 
ready to his hand, and very much at his ser- 
vice. And so ends the story of one of my 
‘queer clients.” 








THE BURLINGTON HOUSE COLONNADE 
AGAIN. 


One of the periodical references to the 
prostrate columns at Battersea, and projects 
for their resurrection, which are now and again 
started, has recently turned the attention of a 
few persons once more to these ill-used ruins, 
the decaying remnants of a day of classic taste. 
Once more a question was asked recently, just 
before “the Honse” broke up, what was to be 
done with them, and a wild suggestion made 
for their resurrection and utilisation, whereof a 
word anon. It is true that no suggestion 
made even in that place of eccentric archi- 
tectural criticism, the House of Commons, can 
be much more wild than the ideas as to these 
ruins, their origin or purpose, which pass from 
mouth to mouth of cockneydom on the river 
steamers, or straying in the Arcadia of Battersea, 
or are doled out to it by the wisdom of imagina- 
tive officials. There is, perhaps, some excuse 
for this “‘ progress of poetry”’ in regard to what 
is in reality a simple though absurd fact. The 
disjecta membra have lain on their present site 
so long that there has been time for several 
successions of fresh theories about them, till 
curiosity has returned blunted upon itself; and 
a generation has arisen which tacitly accepts 
them as ‘“‘of and belonging” to their present 
situation as naturally as if they were an 
eccentric outcrop of the sandstone formation. 
Foreigners, and occasional visitors to London, 
who during the summer months take boat for 
Kew or Richmond, have in their time been 
sorely perplexed by the various accounts of 
these untoward sojourners, which for some 
fifteen years past have had, as it were, cyclonic 
gusts of circulation. But it has been only upon 
the more adventurous wayfarer, resolved to 
land and investigate these curious relics of 
antiquity on the spot, that the full gravity of the 
“problem of the stones” has dawned. It is 
the official mind, however, as locally represented 
by a highly courteous staff of park-keepers, 
that has suffered most from the burden of “the 
problem.” For years past any appeal to an 
authorised custodian has been forbidden to 
those who may have remembered the agony to 
which a like question had given birth when 
propounded on the occasion of any former 
visit. Children have grown into men and 
women, and have left the neighbourhood, 
bearing with them grateful recollections of 
many a frolic among the stones. Other playful 
infants are to-day sowing the seed for a harvest 
of similar memories. In truth, the stones 
constitute an undeniable base of sportive opera- 
tions almost rivalling the excellencies of a 
timber-yard. That highly elaborate cornices 
and mouldings, enriched keystones and soffits, 
as well as quaint heraldic devices, should be 
conspicuous among the mass, makes the stones 
only the more desirable for “I spy,” and 
juvenile soirées. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that the official body could find no outlet for 
the official mind in this particular. The conse- 
quences have been those commonly attendant 
upon @ suppressive mode of treatment. For a 
considerable time the impression prevailed that 
the dishonoured fragments had been “ brought 
from abroad,” and were designed to form a 
gateway for one of the entrances to the park at 
some time or other. This was followed by the 
rumour that a parochial stone-yard was to be 
established in the breezy situation, and that a 
few hundred tons of suitable material had been 
“shot” there preparatory to the commencement 





of pauper discipline. One particular park- 
keeper of more than ordinary intelligence had 
convinced himself that the strange objects of 
daily inquiry were destined to form the piers of 
the then talked-of Albert Bridge; but the 
subsequent erection of an iron structure and 
the continuance of the stones in their grass- 
grown beds was such an emphatic refutation of 
this conjecture that the official ever afterwards 
remained obstinately “mute of malice,’ the 
disappointment having possibly contributed to 
his early retirement from the field of prophecy. 
Thus baulked in its surmises as to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, the local 
mind,—following a law of its nature,—began to 
develop in another direction; to operate, so to 
speak, upon a new plane of cleavage, and to 
concern itself with the inquiry where the stones 
had come from. The official referred to is 
supposed to have had an idea that they were 
distinguished visitors from Italy, for he had 
once been assured by an “authority at sight” 
that they were of a strictly Italian style of 
architecture. A widespread superstition among 
the inhabitants of the Battersea side was that 
the fragments had formed a portion of the 
dismantled Colosseum in the Regent’s Park. 
This theory, however, was controverted with 
some heat by “Old Chelsea,’ many of whose 
ratepayers had finally convinced themselves 
that the subjects of inquisition were nothing 
more than a part of the famous river frontage 
of Somerset House, removed to make way for 
the Victoria Embankment. In default of any 
meteoric or cosmical raison d’étre for the stones, 
such as might lay the restless spirit of inqui- 
sition, it seemed likely that the last verdict 
would stand, when, but a few weeks since, it was 
disturbed in a manner altogether startling and 
unexpected. An announcement appeared in 
the papers that a movement had been set on 
foot for the utilisation of the fagade and 
colonnade of Old Burlington House, by em- 
bodying it in the main entrance to the former 
Dublin Exhibition building, now in course of 
erection in Battersea Park. Battersea and 
Burlington? Let the most be made of the 
alteration, for assuredly it is the only congruity 
which can be found in such a scheme. Let us 
once more jog the public memory as to the rea! 
origin and architectural meaning of the remains 
which it has been proposed thus to travesty. 
The colonnade of Old Burlington House was 
the striking addition made by Richard Boyle, 
third Earl of Burlington,—Pope’s “Man of 
Taste,’—to his ancestral mansion in the early 
part of the last century. Designed in con- 
fessed imitation of the palace of Count Vieri- 
cati, at Vicenza,—one of Palladio’s master- 
pieces,—this colonnade was the architectural 
feature pronounced by Sir W. Chambers to be 
the finest thing of its kind in Europe, and 
described by Horace Walpole as “‘one of the 
edifices raised in fairy tales by geniiin a night 
time.’ The colonnade, moreover, was the 
“classical remnant’? which, having with its 
mansion been purchased by the Government, 
was advertised for sale in 1858 as “‘ the admired 
stone erection of the colonnade and gateway at 
Burlington House, and was subsequently with- 
drawn from public competition in deference 
to the storm of indignation with which the 
announcement was received. Storms of indig- 
nation, however, commonly die away in a 
drizzle. The work of art that might not be 
desecrated by the auctioneer’s hammer has been 
allowed to subside into a ruinous oblivion. As 
they were removed from the Burlington court- 
yard, the stones were numbered and carted away 
to Battersea Park, where for the past fifteen 
years they have been bleaching and crumbling 
in perfect security. It is not apparent to whom 
is due the present choice idea of ‘‘embodying”’ 
a stone colonnade of Italian design and classic 
reputation with a meagre structure of brick, 
iron, and glass. The suggestion is probably 
the offspring of despair. At all events, the 
state and position of the ruin is sufficiently 
anomalous,—too sacred to sell, too useless to 
preserve. It does not seem to have occurred 
to any authority for the time being that here 
was an admirable opportunity of suitably adding 
to the charm of a place of growing beauty. 
Nothing is wanted but to rebuild the colonnade 
on the site which now dishonours it. It was 
beyond question designed as an ornament, and it 
would fulfil its function in being ornamental, as 
it certainly might be made, with a fine river 
frontage and a wealthy background of luxuriant 
foliage. That the stones should be allowed to 
weather out another winter is a national reproach ; 





to “c bod 99 th 

embody em as suggested would 
act of grotesque barbarity, almost re 
English. It must, of course, be admitted that 
“ Boards” shall fully retain their ancient privi- 
lege of “moving in a mysterious way their 
wonders to perform’”’; but considering the mig. 
leading warp which this Classical remnant has 
given to the minds of so many of her Majesty’s 
lieges, it is greatly to be hoped that it will 
finally be allowed to delight those whom it hag 
so long been permitted to puzzle. 








SOMETHING ABOUT THE ART or 
JAVA,* 


Amone the architectural remains of ancient 
Javanese architecture, itis the Temple of Boro- 
Bodor which, as we have already remarked, has 
received the chief attention of archeologists, 
The interesting study of Dr. Leemans,—the 
Director of the Oriental Museum at Leyden,— 
the result of the accumulated researches of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, supplies, 
with its large number of plates, almost all the 
data requisite for a complete acquaintance with 
the huge temple, which it will, indeed, be a 
subject for deep regret to hear has received any 
further serious damage than has so far visited 
it.t By a rare good fortune the temple has go 
far escaped human desecration ; the iconoclastic 
fury of the Mahommedans would not appear to 
have been wreaked on the wonderful series of 
sculptures, and it is chiefly neglect and volcanic 
action which have reduced the pile to ruin. It 
is from the curious sculptures in this interesting 
temple that our chief store of information respect- 
ing the civilisation of ancient Java is gathered. 

The temple,—for a more detailed description 
of which we refer our readers to a previous 
notice,[—is about 400 ft. square at its base, and 
about 120 ft. high; it assumes a pyramidal 
form, consisting of nine stories or galleries 
rising one above another. Along and around 
each gallery, on both sides, runs an uninterrupted 
series of sculptured representations of the life 
of Buddha,—a line which it has been calculated 
would, if extended in one direction, reach to hard 
on three miles in length. These three miles of 
bas-reliefs, sculptured with the minutest care 
and at a period when the Buddhist religion was 
at its highest development, constitute, 4 can be 
understood, a rich mine of information as to the 
life of the Javanese at the period when the 
temple was built, but they offer another interest, 
for they form, as Fergusson justly says, “a 
perfect illustration of all we know of Buddhist 
art and ritual.” 

Authorities differ as to the exact date of 
Boro-Bodor. The Dutch archeologists place 
the date at about the ninth century, perhaps 
even the eighth. Fergusson, however, whose 
acquaintance with Indian architecture entitles 
his opinion to great weight, argues for a century 
earlier, from a comparison with the caves of 
Ajunta in the Western Ghats. Dr. Leemans 
detailed study of this interesting monument 
affords, as can be imagined, a large field for 
inquiry, one which would lead us much further 
than the limits of the space at our disposal. 
Dr. Leemans describes at great length, and with 
copious references to the plates which accom- 
pany his work, every detail connected with the 
monument, its construction, resemblance 10, 
and difference from, other Hindoo edifices of 
the same stamp, and, above all, the wonderful 
and complicated ritual of Buddhism which 1s 80 
minutely represented in the long line of bas- 
reliefs. 

Passing over this interesting aspect of 
these sculptures, we may, however, rapidly 
follow the learned doctor in his enumeration of 
some of the less strictly religious details re 
presented in the bas-reliefs of Boro-Bodor. 
From these we can form some idea of the 
Javanese at the time when the temple was built ; 
for though it was, we know, not the creation 0 
the Javanese proper, research reveals that or 
natives largely conformed to the habits an 
customs of their more refined rulers. : 

In the first place, the costume throughout 18 
completely Indian. What architecture 1s repre 
sented is interesting as showing the eye 
of houses of more than one story, while a slig 
glimpse is obtained of the mode of interior 


decoration. Tables, chairs, sofas, footstools, 


* See p. 410, ante. ae 
+ Though the original of this work is in Dute 
pre 





h, the anther 
pared an excellent French translation, which 18 
7) mamas guide to the mass of plates in the Datch 
ition. 
t See Builder, May 22, 1880, p, 624. 
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rs are represented, all richly carved. 
a and pillows are largely used. The 
ewe are not very high, and are covered with 
py If we are to judge by several of the 
nas-relief®, pictures were evidently hung on the 
We see in one instance,—reference may 
be made to the ry in mig oe tee 
rtraits of a man and woman; bu 
ag at ently these pictures, when not 
intings, are embroidered, such as we see to 
this day used in China and Japan. Fans are 
frequently represented, and from their various 
sitions, clearly folding fans ; some of these are 
most richly decorated. Cups of the most 
eful design are largely introduced among 
the offerings made to Buddha. Some of these 
would appear to be made of paper and singularly 
resemble the paper covers which are sometimes 
used to this day to place round flower-pots. 
Mirrors and numerous other accessories of the 
toilet are often represented. Intractable as the 
material is in which these reliefs are carved, it 
is singular how successfully the sculptor has 
brought before our minds the richness and 
variety of the vases, ewers, and cups repre- 
sented, and specimens of the originals of which 
exist in the Oriental Museum of Leyden, to 
afford comparison. ra ay ares. hayes appear 
so to be most delicately decorated, the process 
: cooking, in one instance, being minutely 
pictured. Plates, cups, and saucers are largely 
used, as also spoons, and of these, it may be 
mentioned, many originals exist in the Museum. 
The flower - vases represented singularly 
resemble those used to this day in Japan. 
One vase can be seen to be filled with aquatic 

plants. 

It is somewhat strange that very few artisans’ 
tools are to be found ena on these bas- 
reliefs. In one case we see &@ man using an 
axe, and in another case an instrument much 
resembling a sickle. Ploughs are represented. 
Coolies are employed to carry heavy burdens ; 
and, for purposes of locomotion, palanquins, 
comfortably provided with cushions. Carriages, 
open and covered, all with four wheels, and all 
beautifully decorated, constantly occur. They 
are often drawn by two horses, sometimes by 
four, in which case there is a postilion; the 
harness is invariably richly decorated. Of 
their ships, these ‘elboor se | give us a very 
adequate idea, as also of their arms, clubs, 
sabres, daggers, bows and arrows, bucklers, 
and the sarbacane or blow-pipe, still in use in 
the Malay Archipelago. Of regal and official 
insignia there is a large variety represented, 
among them the parasol and the sceptre. The 
drum, cymbals, flute, and several stringed in- 
struments also appear. The worship of Buddha 
consisting largely of offerings of jewels, food, 
flowers, and incense, a vast field of purely 
decorative art is displayed in the adornment of 
the numerous cups and vases in which these 
offerings are made. Of one detail of domestic 
life we have a most characteristic proof,—one, 
* sewing the high degree of civilisation to 
which the ancient Javanese had arrived, the 
Important place taken both in private and public 
life by the women, who in every case are repre- 
sented as sharing in the labours, the pleasures, 
= the ange of the men. Agricultural 

nes occur, and scenes of hunting and fishing. 
The market scenes are most diverting. In one 
case a dealer is represented wiehier'e bird in 
poe against or bracelet. Music and the 

occupy a large place among the amuse- 
ments represented, the mar male and 
female, being covered with the richest jewelry. 
ui + Pra Mesee YY. yoo Regn | summary of 
in the past, how different is the ‘aulaness af te 
aaa ah the race is not indeed the same, the 
ype bears no resemblance; the modern archi- 
tecture contains no traditional evidence of its 
— stages. The condition of woman has 
— pe pete b gad of music and the 
’ perstition, constitute 
ip the sole relics of the past civilisation. 
he Indi coin eestor 
into the island and found Range se 
and ruled th nd founded a brilliant empire, 
a ces natives, whose temples they built 
change took religion they dictated. Then, as 
goin 8 he place in the mother country, under- 
ri at a oe home influences, Buddhism 
§ Brahminism, and then gradually the 


Anes 
* It may be 

gamelan, A rte me pee 

when the 

those 





red that not long since a Javanese 
and dancing troop, visited England 


evi * . _ . 
— yore sad of the display largely interested 
formances, 


enough to witness their per- 








| Hindoo power becoming shaken by civil dissen- 


sions. During all this time the natives had 
remained in reality outside the foreign influence 
of their rulers, and so in course of time came 
to assert once more their existence, and the 
Javanese fell back to their original condition, 
Mahommedanism having produced but little 
effect on the country. Then came the Europeans 
on the scene, and under their rule the future of 
the colony is gradually being developed. Once 
more @ new period of prosperity is promised to 
the Javanese, and one of the first elements of 
it has been the spread of an acquaintance 
with the past refinement of their ancestors, 
than which it has been generally found there 
exists no more potent factor in the regeneration 
of a nation. There still remains, however, a 
large field for inquiry, and with the recent 
announcement made of the foundation of a 
journal of Indian Art, it may be hoped that 
further advances may be made in our familiarity 
with an architecture which bears an intimate 
connexion with the art of our great Indian 
Empire. : 








THE RELATION OF ORIENTAL ART TO 
ENGLISH ART: ITS LIMITATIONS 
AND APPLICATION. 


UnpER this title Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo, 
A.R.I.B.A., who is hon. secretary of the Art 
Department of the Social Science Association, 
read at the recent Huddersfield meeting an 
interesting paper. Starting from the fact of the 
greatly different climatic influences under which 
human character is developed in the East and 
in this country, he observed that the art of a 
people being “the crystallised essence of a 
people’s life,” we could but expect to find in the 
work of races living easy lives. under a warm 
climate, a joyous play of natural fancy quite 
distinct from the more logical and severe 
character of European art, the work of races 
who lived under severer laws of circumstance. 
Admitting that Oriental art gives more spon- 
taneous and universal pleasure, the author con- 
tinues,—‘*‘ What then is the remedy? Make our 
art less intellectual, more spontaneous and 
simple? No, certainly not this; but rather add 
to its nature characteristics such as we can take 
of those belonging to Oriental work. Add to 
our art more brilliancy, give it cheerful life of 
colour, and nice delicacy of finish. For these 
are the only qualities we can well borrow from 
our friends in the East, and we shall do well to 
copy them here. How to do this I will suggest 
when speaking of the application of Oriental art 
to English uses, and after having pointed out 
the actual concrete characteristics of the two 
kinds. 

Now the beauty of Eastern work depends 
primarily upon its small patterning of bright 
colours. Never are there large spaces of even 
colour placed next large spaces of even colour. 
Every kind of colour, if large, is broken by 
some pattern vlaying over its surface, as daisies 
and buttercups break the monotony of our broad 
green meadows. When, too, the colour is of 
small patches, as in most enamels, every colour 
is outlined by thick lines of gold, white, or 
neutral tint ; just, in fact, as we have learned to 
do by thick lead lines in our stained glass win- 
dows, which are unequalled in point of colour. 
In this way it is difficult not to produce an 
harmonious effect, as each colour, being of small 
extent, lends some of its hue to that beside it, 
and this visual overlapping of colours is the 
cause of the never-failing harmony existing in 
every kind of Oriental art, however brilliant. 

Were the spaces larger, although of the 
same colour, the effect would be anything but 
satisfactory, for in that case each colour would 
be too completely isolated or disconnected from 
the rest to mingle with them. But when an 
Oriental designer does employ larger spaces of 
colour, they are usually of darker tone and 
quieter hue. However, ordinarily the colours 
are brilliant and rich, closely scattered through- 
out. 

Now, in textile fabrics, though we may yet 
greatly improve upon our dyes, we can never 
hope to equal the colours of India and Persia, 
this being impossible from the exigencies 
of a climate that acts deleteriously upon our 
dyeing agents. But with regard to form, 
Oriental art is often poor, it being either of 
simple geometrical character or imitative of 
the commoner floral or animal forms. The 
mere geometrical patterning is that of all 
primitive art, pretty in effect, but feebly drawn. 


| And when flowers, birds, &c., are the subject of 
design, though they are generally drawn with 
much character and apparent attempt at por- 
traiture, they are often without beauty of form 
per se, as without selection of design. 

English art, on the other hand, is very dif- 
ferent, on this ground. Where it is strong, it 
is always strong in form. There is always a 
conscious effort to draw the ornament rightly. 
If the art be realistic, then the form is to be 
true and exact; if idealistic, the form must be 
intrinsically beautiful. When working out a 
design for himself, and not stealing his art, the 
English designer always has a leading motive 
in his work, an idea to embody, or a fact to tell. 
“He is serious, even in his play,” says the 
Frenchman, and so also is he grave in his art, 
and taking things gravely, he is thoughtful and 
conscientious, doing his utmost to get truth of 
portraiture to forms outside him, or strength of 
portraiture to the idea within him that he seeks 
to embody. The Englishman, again, never 
designs in pure play as the Eastern,—never 
gives himself over to his fondest fancy, to lead 
him where she will, now flashing this form 
now that across his imagination, till and he 
has covered his bowl or crowded his plate 
with as many detached ornaments as it well can 
receive. No; he must string his beads on some 
leading thought, or his ideas have neither unity 
nor sequence. And yet with regard to colour 
we can score one point at least against the 
Eastern in our management of greys. Born 
and bred under a grey sky, where the low-toned 
light allows tender harmonies of grey to tell 
out in all their pearly beauty, and the low 
browns of foliage and cattle to be so enhanced 
in loveliness by their silver setting of rain- 
cloud and mist - woven veil of vaporous air; 
born and bred mid earth haze below and heaven 
haze above, the eye becomes keenly sensitive to 
low tone and neutral tint, thus enabling us to 
deal instinctively with greys and low-toned 
hues, in the same successful way that the 
Eastern, by similar instinct, can deal with fiery, 
bright reds, and full-bodied blues. 

But beautiful as these colours of our home 
landscape are, we all have now and again a 
longing for something more intoxicating in its 
excitement, more potent in its sensuous appeal ; 
something with some rapture of colour to uplift 
us from our duil monotory of business routine,— 
something that shall give us those buoyant and 
common-to-all sensations experienced on hear- 
ing light open-air music on some sunny after- 
noon when all the world makes holiday; some- 
thing akin to the lively chirping of birds in a 
lone drear wood. And this Oriental art pro- 
vides: a bit of Eastern enamel, or broidered 
silk of Oriental make, placed anywhere in our 
dullest room, brightens up all around it so 
happily that we seem to feel the air itself is 
somewhat lighter as it sends a thrill of pleasure 
through us, deceiving fancy into fond belief 
that life is fairer than erst we had thought it. 
And it produces this effect upon us because it 
is the art of a joyous, careless, simple, fearless 
people, living a life of sunny and sensuous ease. 
But further, though this art is in a sense joyous 
it is, compared with English art,* wanting in real 
feeling. This Eastern art always fails to touch 
deep-lying emotions or educe strong sympa- 
thies. It delights, but it does notinspire. It 
is the poetry of colour, but not the poetry of 
form; therefore not the poetry of emotion 
which always expresses itself in form. There 
is no marked sympathy shown with the animals 
depicted ; and if there be human figures intro- 
duced, they are for the most part grotesque, or 
depicted in cold portraiture of commonplace 
incident, that will not for a moment compare 
with our peculiarly sympathic treatment of 
animals, por with our warm expression of social 
feeling. 

Yet before we can, to any good purpose, make 
use of the art of another race we must bring 
ourselves into sympathy with it by study of its 
best achievements and knowledge of its predomi- 
nant characteristics. We must feel its temper 
and discerr its vitalising spirit. It isnot enough 
to do as is generally done, to take it piecemeal, 
and, without any modification, introduce it into 
the midst of work of our own doing and devising. 
Totake, for instance, a Japanese sketch andapply 
it straightway to the panels of a Queen Anne 
door. Again, it is only a blind abuse of the art- 
treasures we are fortunate enough to procure 
from other nations, to take a Persian ornament 





* The author would have gone more to the point if he 
had said ‘“‘ European art,’’ instead of limiting the contrast 
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from some vase and print it off on fabrics for 
our own furniture or personal dress. 

This stealing of another people’s patterning is 
of no real or lasting service to us, for it leaves 
us just where we were before, nor do we get 
any pleasure out of it. For the qualities that 
make the original delightful to us are inevitably 
lost in the imitation, and we have the crust 
instead of the core of Oriental art, that as a 
dead skin clings to the warm blood body of 
English design. On the other hand, studying 
this Eastern work we may find out the secret of 
its life, which, when solved, we may take and 
apply to increase the richness of our own 
native work. We may take its colour, its glow, 
and its richness, to enliven therewith our own 
original designs without marring their com- 
plete form or detracting from their ideal cha- 
racter. Into the well-knit sombre designs of 
English artists, that are made for prints, 
papers, and tapestries, we may, with advan- 


tage, add some of that spangled quality 
of bright colour, some of that  inter- 
weaving of pure - tinted hues which is 


a never - failing source of admiration in all 
Oriental products. Certainly there is much to 
be done by England in all kinds of textile 
fabrics, if we will but give up this wretched 
habit of introducing into our work fragments 
stolen from other nations. There is now at 
Manchester, a town in which our friend Mr. 
Horsfall is doing so much for the art-culture of 
its people, an exhibition of ancient stuffs woven 
and printed, lately opened for permanent pos- 
session by the town, an exhibition which may 
be turned to most successful account would but 
designers study and not steal its contents. 
And as an evidence of the use such a collection 
is likely to be to the manufacturers there, I may 
mention that within the last few days some 
leading manufacturing firms (weavers and 
printers) have asked me to suggest to them 
ways by which they may most advantageously 
benefit by this exhibition, and apply to their 
own productions the lessons to be learned from 
these rich exhibits. But to return. We are 
not Japanese, nor are we Persians, but English- 
men, and our art, if it is to have any life-blood 
and vigour of soul, must be the product of 
English hands and English hearts. Whatever 
be received from external sources,—and no source 
should be voluntarily closed,—must be assimi- 
lated to our own natures, be melted down in 
the alembic of our own minds and cast into 
moulds modelled by our own home-born senti- 
ments. It is not fragments of foreign language 
we want to introduce into our conversation, but 
the wit and thought of foreign people, translated 
into our own vernacular. 








THE HALL OF FAME* AND MILITARY 
MUSEUM AT BERLIN. 


THE doors of the old Berlin Arsenal, which 
for several years past have been closed to the 
world while the process of transforming the 
edifice into a Hall of Fame and Military Museum 
has been going on, will shortly be once more 
thrown open. The work of reconstruction and 
decoration is now practically completed. The 
task of converting the old Zeughaus into a 
Temple of Fame was the last work upon which 
the celebrated German architect, Herr Hitzig, 
was engaged. He threw himself into the work 
with the greatest enthusiasm, but he did not 
live to carry it to completion. After his 
decease the duty of conducting the operations 
fell to the lot of Herr Baurath Ende. The 
Zeughaus was a work of the last century, and a 
characteristic example of the old Brandenburg 
or Prussian style of art. Its architects were 
Nehring and Schliiter. When, some ten or 
twelve years ago, it was proposed to transform 
it into its present shape, there were not a few 
among the historical critics, architects, and 
artists of the day who expressed great concern 
at the proposal. Many were unwilling that any 
alterations whatever should be made in a 
building of so much historical and architectural 
interest. Still greater was the anxiety felt 
when it was subsequently proposed to add to 
the building a dome or cupola as one of the 
leading features of the reconstruction. The 
cupola of the neighbouring Old Schloss or Royal 
Castle inevitably suggested, comparisons, and 
it was not thought probable that Herr Hitzig 
would be more successful than Schliiter had 
been. All objections, however, were overruled, 


* *Ruhmes-Halle ’’ ; difficult to translate into neat 
English equivalent. wes ey 





and the new cupola is now finished. The fears 
formerly expressed have not been justified, 
but the reason, in a large measure, is, 
firstly, that the cupola has been placed 
not at the principal front, but at the 
hinder frontage of the edifice abutting on the 
narrow thoroughfare of the Giesshaus or 
Foundry ; and secondly that the cupola is very 
modest in its dimensions and ornamentation. 
It is not lofty, rising only a few yards above the 
level of the surrounding roof, and its attic 
shows the same terminals, composed of 
armour, helmet and sword, as the rest of the 
building, so that the general effect of the 
extericr is harmonious. 

In the interior the changes which have been 
made are far more considerable. The extensive 
enclosed court has been roofed with glass, but 
there has been no attempt at elaborate orna- 
mentation in the ironwork. Opposite the 
entrance is a double free flight of stairs, leading 
to the circular hall under the dome. As 
regards their form, their balustrades, and 
their ornamentation, the two staircases har- 
monise with the general architectural character 
of the facades inthe court. They do not rest 
directly on the walls, so that the old architecture 
of the latter is nowhere concealed. The masks 
of dying warriors, by Schliiter, on the key-stones 
of the windows on the ground-floor, are all pre- 
served in their original form. From the upper- 
most landing-stage of the staircase we pass 
into the large room occupying the first story of 
the hinder frontage. The proportions of the 
central room beneath the dome, which forms, in 
an especial sense, the Hall of Fame, the vaulting 
of the cupola, and the rich colours of the paintings 
with which the walls are adorned, unite to produce 
a grand and impressive effect. From the central 
hall two arched galleries lead on opposite sides, 
while on the walls between them are four great 
mural paintings, depicting striking episodes at 
the most important epochs in the history of 
Prussia. One of these pictures represents the 
Great Elector, or ‘‘ Grosser Kurfiirst,” crossing 
the Haff; a second depicts the ceremony of 
proclaiming King William of Prussia as Emperor 
of the new German Empire in 1871, in the 
palace of Versailles. These two paintings are 
both the work of Herr A. von Werner, the presi- 
dent of the Prussian Academy of Arts; a third, 
by Herr Bleibtreu, represents the Estates of 
Silesia doing homage to Frederick the Great ; 
and the fourth, by Herr Camphausen, symbolises 
the foundation of the Prussian Landwehr, or 
Universal Militia, in the year 1812. Beneath 
the central light of the cupola, running round 
like a circular frieze, is an allegorical painting 
of War, executed by Herr Gesellschap; while 
in the four spandrels beneath are four female 
figures, emblems of the manly virtues of 
Fortitude, Temperance, Wisdom, and Justice. 
Around, near the walls and pillars, stand a 
series of statues of the principal sovereigns of 
Brandenburg and Prussia. The side galleries 
are roofed with beautifully-painted basket- 
handle cross vaulting, with small square lights 
in the centre. On the walls and centre pillars, 
which are faced with red and yellow marble, 
are placed the busts of the most celebrated 
warriors of Prussia, from Derfilinger and Sparr 
down to Wrangel, Moltke, and Prince Frederick 
Charles. Two admirably - executed grated 
screens of wrought iron, from Puls’s Artistic 
Locksmith Works, separate the Hall of Fame 
from the galleries of the adjacent wings, the 
decorations of which are much simpler than 
those just described. The lighting is through side 
windows, and here is some beautifully-modelled 
stucco ornamentation after the style of 
Schliiter. 

The entire first story of the reconstructed 
edifice is taken up with the extensive collection 
of weapons. In glass cases and on simple 
stands we here find, methodically arranged, all 
kinds of arms of offence and defence, ancient 
and modern. Someof them are relics of great 
value, intermingled with all sorts of trophies, 
banners, standards, and captured weapons with 
which interesting historical reminiscences are 
connected. Various kinds of armour and articles 
of equipment of former times are also to be 
found here in classified order, and apart from 
the rest is a splendid collection of Oriental 
weapons. All the other contentsof the museum 
are arranged in historical order, from the Stone 
Age down to the days of the needle-gun and 
Chassepot rifle. The ground-floor to the right 
of the entrance is filled with heavy artillery. 





Amorgst several hundred guns, besides many 
pieces of historic interest, we find the most 
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LL 
extraordinary specimens of murderous weapong 
belonging to former times,—stone cannon and 
culverins of the fourteenth century, leather 
cannon, hand guns, breechloaders of the 
fifteenth century, heavy guns of the same 
period, from 16 ft. to 20 ft. in length, and go. 
called organ guns, the prototypes of the mitrajl. 
leuses and Gatlings of the present day 
Amongst the modern ordnance, in addition to g 
number of bronze guns and mitrailleuses taken 
from the French in the campaign of 1870.7} 
we find two German balloon guns, with slender 
tubes of 2 to 3 centimétres’ calibre, moving about 
a central axis and provided with butt ends foy 
taking aim, which were manufactured for use 
during the siege of Paris. The left half of the 
ground-floor of the building is occupied by a 
collection of models of military weapons and 
appliances. Here, under glass, we find the 
neatest possible models of army and hospital 
trains, gun-carriages with horses, and hospital 
and bivouac tents. Then there are numerous 
models of fortresses which were formerly in the 
Zeughaus, as the earthworks of Duppel and the 
fortifications of Sedan, Strasburg, Paris, &e., 
and likewise the battle of Koniggritz en minia- 
ture. Altogether the new Museum and Hall of 
Fame will henceforth form one of the most in- 
teresting sights of the German capital. 








A STORY OF CAPEL COURT. 


THERE is Vandalism and Vandalism, much the | 
same as one of Moliére’s characters once 
remarked that there was a calculable variation 
even in the comparative quality of faggots. We 
have all come more or less to understand the 
meaning of the term “ Vandalism,” and however 
unfair it may be thus indirectly to blacken the 
memory of the Northern barbarians who, in the 
early days of Christianity, showed their want 
of appreciation of Roman refinement, we have 
universally come to associate with Genseric’s 
Vandals all those thoughtless acts of destruction 
of works of art which, though not quite so 
common as formerly, are still not unknown. 
The good old days of churchwardens and vicars, 
—and of those they led into the paths of destruc- 
tive vice, the builders,—have not entirely passed 
away. What with the meetings of archeological 
societies in every corner of the country, what 
with the great ecclesiological movement of the 
last generation and the more general spread of 
an acquaintance with the brilliant art of the past, 
some advance has been made. It is true we 
still await the formation in our country of 
such an inventory of art-treasures as that to 
which the French Government from time to 
time adds fresh volumes, and which, taken in 
connexion with the work of the Commission 
of Historic Monuments, promises within 4 
near future to catalogue in a permanent manner 
all the more interesting of the artistic posses- 
sions of the many churches and museums 
scattered over the country. In the case of the 
Paris churches the inventory is, comparatively 
speaking, complete, while in the provinces the 
work is steadily progressing, largely aided, of 
course, by the clergy, who, where their anti- 
quarian knowledge is imperfect, are simply 
called upon to fill up a printed form rere 
prepared by the committee. It 1s an admirable 
system, to which we have more than once Bs 
these pages referred, and it is co be regrette 
that we should not have a counterpart in this 
country, where each year the labours of our ae 
ological societies reveal an interesting "2 
of information destined to be buried from 4 
but the most earnest research in the inter- 
minable volumes of “ Transactions,” yon 
arrangement is necessarily far from methodical. 
Even when a paper appears in such pages as 
these, it may be only said to have receive : 
temporary respite from eventual intermen’. 
It is not often that it obtains the saving grace 
of reprint from the pages of the journal or 
‘Transactions.’ When this is the case, We 
have time to learn at leisure of some of oe 
misdeeds of the past generations side by 8! : 
with their vanished glory; we meet wit 
lamentations over the destruction of mon 
ments and works of art which can never ae 
be produced, and bewail the ignorance © this 
ancestors, whose traditions, we discover ae 
direction at least, have only too success vd 
been-handed down to our own time; while r 
consciousness of the undiscovered crimes oe 
mitted in every direction comes only the er 
forcibly to cause a regret that there shoul oe 
exist in our country such a body of 
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‘canaries as that which now for some years 
“or preparing across the Channel the 
“Tnventaire des Richesses artistiques de la 


9? 
a, characteristic specimen of the many 
silent acts of Vandalism committed throughout 
our country, even by those with whom it might 
be imagined rested the guardianship of such 
treasures, we are reminded by a little publica- 
tion lately brought under our notice, the reprint 
of a paper on “ The Capells of Rayne Hall, 
Essex,” read by the Baron de Cosson before the 
Royal Archeological Institute, and extracted 
from the pages of the Journal of that society. 
The subject of the paper, which deals with 
the members of one of the richest of our London 
merchant princely families of the past, was, 
strangely enough, suggested to the author, an 
earnest collector of armour, by his coming (in- 
directly, it is true) into possession of an English 
helmet of great rarity through just such a wanton 
actof Vandalism as was far from uncommon forty 
or fifty years back. The helmet had, it would 
appear, formerly hung,—-as was not unusual in 
the past,—above the tomb of its wearer. This 
helmet, purchased many years ago “‘ of a builder 
in a country town, in whose yard it lay,” had, 
it seems, been ruthlessly torn down from the 
tomb above which it had been placed three 
hundred years ago. The builder who sold it 
informed the owner ‘‘that his father had bought 
it with the stonework of the tomb over which it 
hung, and other old materials, from the building 
committee, when the old church of Rayne in 
Essex was pulled down in 1840; and, further- 
more, that he remembered that it used to hang 
on an iron bar over a large and beautiful altar- 
shaped tomb of the Capells who lived at Rayne 
Hall during the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and who were ancestors of the present 
Earl of Essex.” Provided with this clue, the 
present owner, the Baron de Cosson, with true 
archeological zeal, set to work to discover 
further information respecting the wearer of 
this interesting relic of the now defunct and 
once noble art of thearmourer. A first inquiry, 
—aided by good luck,—led to the discovery of 
the existence of three other helmets, taken from 
the Capell monument in 1837; of one of these 
the Baron de Cosson soon became the possessor, 
the others remaining, one in private hands, the 
third in the Saffron Walden Museum, having, it 
appears, with characteristic neglect, “ long lain 
uncared for in the belfry of the church.” 
_ 80 much for the act of Vandalism, by which 
it is clear that some forty-five years back a 
rare and beautiful monument of the sixteenth 
century was ruthlessly destroyed. Of the great 
merchant family of the Capells, the Roths- 
childs of the Renaissance, there remains to 
this day the memory in our metropolis, in the 
name of a famous court turning out of bustling 
Bartholomew-lane, and still not unconnected 
with the great monetary transactions of the 
City. A merchant prince, who in the verse of a 
poet of the time, Alexander Barclay, one of the 
immediate predecessors of the glorious period 
f§ : 
or Spenser and Shakspeare, is named side by 
side with Cosmo de’ Medici, was, it can be seen, 
& ~ personage’”’ in civic society.* Research 
proves the family to have been of Suffolk 
origin, from a manor in which county they 
ne their name. Of the sons of John 
i who died in the middle of the fifteenth 
rer lle devoted himself to commerce, 
‘ ed the great city family, receiving at 
ee Ccronation of Henry VII. the honour of 
wehthood,—a politic step on the part of a 
arch whose peculiar power of amassing 
wealth has left him a rare and historic position 
me the monarchs of the world. Capell’s 
the m ings neonent him under the extortion of 
nay notorious characters so familiar to 
Schoolboy days and modern examination 
Papers, Empson and Dudley. The fines laid on 
a erny merchant, who had, since his knight- 
ry een nominated Member of Parliament 
' ne of London, and purchased the manor 
ome rod Hall, were certainly enormous,—an 
who, by _ te on the part of the king, 
teiated counts, had been most handsomely 
»y Capell, the old story told of Fugger’ 
destruction ces ® 
Charl in presence of the German Emperor 
ddesined bs his bonds for moneys due, being 
offered by tas cate of a grand entertainment 
big rele, Kg another sory 
ing to hi of the merchant, in a frolic, drink- 
1S Majesty’s health, in emulation of 


Cleopatra, a dissolved pearl of great value. In 


&¢ I ask 
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spite, however, of my Lord Bacon’s indignant 
expressions against the extortionate mode in 
which Henry VII. filled the royal coffers, we 
can understand that a subject thus lavish of 
his wealth seemed a by no means unfit object of 
Henry’s avaricious envy. Although a Member 
of Parliament and a twice-elected Lord Mayor, 
Capell, for refusing to pay the fines levied on 
him, was, it appears (being “a man of hard 
stomach’), imprisoned in the Tower, and there 
he remained till the king’s death. In 1515, he 
died, and was buried in St. Bartholomew’s, a 
church destroyed in the Great Fire, rebuilt by 
Wren, and finally demolished in 1840 to make 
room for the extension of the New Exchange. 
“It is strange,’ as truly remarks the writer, 
“that the church in which Sir William Capell 
had been buried should have disappeared just 
at the same time when the church at Rayne, the 
steeple of which he had built, and in which lay 
his son Sir Giles and many of his descendants, 
was being destroyed, and the monuments of the 
Capells were being sold as old rubbish by an 
enlightened building committee.” 

Sir William had married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Arundel, of Lanhern, in Corn- 
wall, by whom he left three children, Giles 
and two daughters,—Elizabeth, married to the 
first Marquess of Winchester, and Dorothy, 
married to Lord Zouch of Harringworth. Sir 
Giles Capell appears to have been of a very 
different mould to his father. A soldier, and a 
courtier in the brilliant court of Henry VIII., 
his name is to be met in the records of every 
great tournament and mask and every warlike 
expedition of bluff King Hal’s boisterous reign. 
Sir Giles would appear to have formed part of a 
choice body-guard, whose persons and horses 
are described by Stow as ‘‘ aparelled and trapped 
in cloth of gold, silver, and goldsmith’s work,” 
an institution which, though from its expense it 
soon ceased to exist, would seem to have been 
suggested by the still surviving guardia nobile 
which surrounds the Pope. To quote the 
numerous references to the doughty Sir Giles, 
gathered together from contemporary sources 
by the author of this interesting paper, would 
carry us far beyond the limits at our disposal. 
To the chatty chroniclers so freely quoted by the 
Baron de Cosson, we refer those interested in 
the brilliant details of the numerous jousts 
in Paris and in London in which Sir Giles’s 
name figures conspicuously. On the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold Sir Giles is, of course, 
to be found among the knights who, with the 
kings of England and of France, held the lists 
for thirty days against all comers; he is fore- 
most at the reception of the Emperor Charles 
at Gravelotte, and again on his visit to England ; 
and we meet with his name in the somewhat 
treacherous attack by our troops on Morlaix, an 
event the sad memory of which still lingers in 
the district. With this affair Sir Giles’s con- 
nexion with the making of our history would 
appear to cease. We learn that he was twice 
married, and that he largely added to the family 
estates in Essex, obtaining, among other neigh- 
bouring properties, the manor of Stebbing 
Hall, which had belonged to Henry Grey, Mar- 
quess of Dorset and father of Lady Jane Grey. 
Sir Giles died at a good old age in 1556. Among 
his descendants, Baron Capell of Hadham dis- 
tinguished himself as a stanch Royalist, having 
been beheaded on Tower Hill, ‘‘ murthered,” as 
runs the inscription on his tomb at Hadham, 
“for his loyalty to King Charles I.” In spite, 
however, of these family traditions, his son, 
who had been created Viscount Maldon and 
Earl of Essex, appears to have taken asufficiently 
active share in the Rye House Plot to warrant 
his arrest and imprisonment in the Tower, and 
there a few days later he was found with his 
throat cut. 

Such is a hurried sketch of the historic family 
whose tomb in the parish church of Rayne is 
now destroyed, leaving no trace of its existence 
but four interesting relics,—the helmets to 
which we have above alluded, and by the ruth- 
less removal of which from the position they 
had occupied for three centuries, in only one 
respect can we be said to have been gainers, in 
the curious mass of information which has been 
gathered together by the Baron de Cosson, whose 
already rare collection has been enriched with 
two characteristic specimens of the armourer’s 
art in the brilliant days of the Renaissance. 








Removal.—Mr. F. Botting has removed 
from 29, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, to 
6, Baker-street, Portman-square. 





ST. KATHARINE’S COLEMAN. 


In recording the proposed demolition of yet 
another of the City churches, we have not on 
this occasion to speak of one that presents any 
features of either architectural or historical 
interest. In Aldgate ward, and standing in 
Church-row (Pye-alley), behind the southern 
side of Fenchurch-street, which almost entirely 
hides it from view, the Church of St. Katharine 
occupies the site of an ancient haw-yard or 
garden, once known asColeman-haw. The haw 
may best be identified on the old maps by its 
juxtaposition against the Sir John Milborne’s 
Almshouses in Cooper’s-row, Crutched Friars, 
built 1535 (but lately removed), and the bowling- 
alleys and dicing-houses which were made out 
of the gardens and tenements of Northumber-: 
land House. That house had been inhabited in 
turn by Henry Percy, second Earl of Northum- 
berland (son of Harry Hotspur), who fell at the 
Battle of St. Alban’s, 1455, and by his son 
Henry, third earl, who was slain in the van of 
the Lancastrians on Towton Field, barely six 
yearsafterwards. Their successors left this for 
the residence in Blackfriars which is described 
in a conveyance, 1612, by Henry Walker to 
William Shakspeare, as ‘‘ a capital messuage 
which sometyme was in the tenure of William 
Blackwell, esquire, deceased, and since that in 
the tenure or occupacon of the Right Honour- 
able Henry, now Earl of Northumberland.” 
He was the ninth earl, a knight of the Garter, 
and was sentenced to a fine of 30,0001., and 
suffered several years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower for what his accusers endeavoured to 
establish as his participation in the Gunpowder 
Plot. Upon the Percys’ removal their property 
in this part of the town was put to the baser 
uses of which we speak. 

Dedicated to St. Katharine and All Saints,— 
St. Katharine, the beautiful and virtuous 
daughter of a king of Cyprus, descendant of the 
Emperor Constantius, and strangled, after 
torture on the wheel, by Maximian’s command, 
310 A.D.,—this church was originally founded 
at a date of which nothing certain can be said. 
Newcourt, it is true, speaks of a rector in the 
year 1346; and Sir William White, citizen and 
draper, during his mayoralty in 1489, built the 
southern aisle; on one of the former pews the 
date 1582 was carved. The church was en- 
larged some forty years later, and a vestry 
added in 1634. This building, having attained 
to no very uniform proportions, could boast of 
some distinction as a survivor of the Great Fire. 
It appears in R. West’s view, engraved by 
W. H. Toms, of 1736, very soon after which 
time the earlier church was taken down, having, 
in fact, become nearly lost in the soil that had 
gradually accumulated around, and was replaced 
by the existing hideous structure of brick: a 
sorry exponent of the taste of that day. Though 
not without the charm that lies in obscurity, its 
annals are meagre indeed,—so much so, that 
little or nothing remains to be chronicled when 
we have mentioned the epitaph on the monument 
of Mrs. Barners, of which some lines rise above 
the ordinary level in such compositions; and 
the singular custom that once obtained here of 
digging graves in the vault for the reception of 
the dead instead of merely laying their remains 
there in the ordinary manner. 








DISCOVERY OF A LOST PICTURE BY 
RAFFAELLE. 


SomE eighty years ago the Diisseldorf picture- 
gallery lost, during the troubled period then 
being traversed, a work attributed to Raffaelle, 
representing John the Baptist in the desert. 
From details given in the Elberfelder Zeitung it 
seems that the picture became the property of 
the owner of the Blankenheim estate (not far 
from the railway between Cologne and Treves), 
which had formerly belonged to the Counts of 
Manderscheid. A short time ago there was 
accidentally found, behind a wainscot in the 
castle, a rolled-up oil painting, which, on being 
sent to Diisseldorf for examination, was found 
to be the missing work alluded to. Its claim to 
be by Raffaelle has still to be decided. 








Ventilators.—We have received a circular 
from}Messrs. Boyle & Son notifying a reduction 
in the cost of their ventilators, with the view of 
extending their use to smaller and less expen- 
sive buildings than they have hitherto been 
available for. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


THE following is the main outline of the 
course of lectures to students which Professor 
T. Roger Smith is giving at University College 


during the session just commenced :— 
A. Architecture as a Fine Art. 


Ancient Art.— Description and review of the several dis- 
Egyptian, West 
Roman architecture, and of the 
changes which took place in the forms of the public and 
among different nations and at various 
dates; describing the chief characteristics of plan, eleva- 
tion, and section of the different buildings, forms of mould- 
ings, ornamentation, and other details, and the circum- 
stances under which changes took place ; so as to explain 
the formation of the various styles found in ancient art. 


tinctive features and details of Greek, 
Asiatic, Etruscan, and 


other buildin 


Saracenic architecture. 


Christian Art.—The change from Pagan to Christian 
forms of art ; Roman basilicas ; architecture of the Byzan- 


tines, and of the Romanesque 
and ce; of the Normans in 
Pointed style thro 


riod in Italy, Germany, 


h its several varieties in Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, &c., to the Renaissance in Italy, 


France, and England; the various changes in the main 


outlines and in the details being noted as with ancient 
architecture. 

As illustrated by numerous drawings of the finest 
examples. These drawings will be lent to the students to 
be copied by them if wished. 


B. Architecture as a Science. 


Materials used in construction ; the various description® 
of timber employed in building, and their properties. Th® 
way in which timbers, deals, &c., are prepared for th® 
market. Carpentry, or the use of timber in roofs, floors, 
&c. Dryrot. Joinery. The manufacture and use of the 
various building materials made out of clay, &c., for walls, 
drainage, pavements, &c., with explanations of the methods 
adopted in ancient times and of those now used, any recent 
improvements being noted. 

omposition of mortars, cements, and concrete, their 
several properties, the best means of using them, and the 
way of calculating their cost. 

oundations, Excavation in different soils, &c. Drainage 
of sites and buildings. Concrete buildings. Brickwork. 
The quality of bricks. Bond, The thickness of walls. 

Stonework—description of the several kinds of stone; 
the method of quarrying them. Construction of stone 
walls, piers, columns, arches, and other masonry in ancient, 
Medieval, and modern times, both in Britain and in other 
countries. 

Arches of bricks, tiles, stone, &c. Groining, construc- 
tion of domes. Qualities of cast iron, wrought iron, steel, 
&c. Wrought-iron girders, iron roofs, ornamental iron- 
work, &c. Fireproof construction ; and, should time per- 
mit, joinery, plumbers’ and terers’ work, and the 
finishings and fittings of buildings. Illustrated by drawings, 
specimens, &c, 


C. The Modern Practice of Architecture. 


The course of lectures on modern practice will include 
the following subjects :— 

e laws regulating buildings. The Metropolitan 
og oo Act, the Metropolis Local Management Act, and 
the By-laws of the oy Board of Works; the 
Public Health Act, and the Model By-laws, &c. 

Rights of light and air, and the duties of an architect in 
connexion with them. 

The tenure of land. Building contracts. The conditions 
of contract sanctioned by the Institute of Architects. 
Litigation with respect to buildings, Professional evidence; 
Arbitrations. 

The professional conduct and superintendence of works, 
and the charges of architects. 

Surveys, reports, valuations, dilapidations. Dealing 
with dangerous and ruinous structures, shoring, needling, 
and ye ager a 

The design of buildings for special purposes, including 
their adaptation for transmitting sound. 








DISCOVERY OF A WORK BY POUSSIN. 


AccorDING to the Vossische Zeitung, Abbé 
Malbec, a priest at Tauzac (Charente-Inférieure), 
has discovered an original work of Poussin, 
hitherto unknown. It is an allegorical picture 
representing “The Triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism.”’ The three principal figures 
are allegorical types of Innocence, Justice, and 
Peace. An opinion had been expressed that the 
picture was a study for the artist’s “‘ Sacrament 
of Penance’”’; but it is remarked that his suite 
of pictures illustrating the seven sacraments of 
the Catholic Church was painted between 1630 
and 1640, while this work dates from the years 
1612-1618, during which time he resided in 
Poitou. 








THE GERMAN REICHSTAG BUILDING. 


TRE Neue Preussische Zeitung states that 
amongst various modifications of the original 
project, is the enlargement of the foyer. Various 
technical journals had urged this point, in the 
carrying out of which the execution of a much 
more important proposal has been rendered 
possible. This is the placing of the cupola over 
the foyer instead of over the session-hall. It is 
remarked that, although open to criticism from 
an wsthetic point of view, this arrangement 
improves the acoustic properties of the session- 
hail, and is of advantage in the grouping of the 
work. Professor Thiersch (as well as Scott in 
the previous competition) had adopted this 
manner of placing the cupola. 


rance and Britain. The 


SCHOOLS. 


Mr. George Sherrin, 2, Broad-street Buildings, 


Jones. The original drawing was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy of 1881. 


known requirements of a good Sunday School, 
with its general hall and side class-rooms. 


curtains and wooden dado. 


certs, the curtaina slide back, leaving the whole 
room open to the platform. 
The floor of the gallery is made level, and can 


between each class. The building in all its 
appointments is very perfect and complete, and 
adapted to the modern requirements of Sunday 
School work. 
The interior is well fitted up with panelling, 
the walls are distempered, and the roof is semi- 
polygonal and panelled out in squares, with an 
enriched cornice. The platform is contained in 
an apse with shaped roof. The wing to the 
right in the view contains an infants’ room on 
the ground-floor, and a club or small lecture 
room above. There are two stone staircases to 
the gallery, and the building contains four 
means of egress. The ventilation, heating, and 
general arrangements received great attention 
from ths superintendent and building committee 
of the schools. The walls are faced externally 
with Kentish rag arranged in courses, and the 
dressed stonework is of Bath stone. At the 
time these buildings were being erected, a 
ladies’ room, new deacon’s vestry, and various 
additions were made to the church. The exterior 
of the new buildings was made to harmonise 
with the old work. Internally, the architect 
has felt at liberty to adopt a more domestic 
kind of work, and has introduced shaped wood 
columns. The internal woodwork is painted 
ivory white, thus giving to the building a light 
and cheerful effect. The cost of the works 
amounted to between 5,000/. and 6,000/. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Staines & 
Son, Great Eastern-street. Messrs. Ewart, of 
Euston-road, supplied the ventilating arrange- 
ments; Messrs. Kennel, of Bankside, the heat- 
ing; Messrs. James & Co., of Kentish-town, the 
glazing; and Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Kentish 
Town, the wrought-iron work. 








SION COLLEGE, LONDON-WALL, E.C. 


THE Gatehouse (see sketch), together with 
the Library and Hall, and a portion of the 
Almshouses below the Library, are all the build- 
ings of the College which are now left stand- 
ing. The President’s House, as well as other 
buildings, have been pulled down, and large 
warehouses have been erected on what once 
were the College Gardens. The College was 
founded by Letters Patent of Charles I. in 1630, 
and Charles II. in 1664, in conformity with the 
will of the Rev. ThomasjWhite, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Rector of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, who died in 1623, to be 
a corporation of all the ministers, vicars, 
lecturers, and curates within London and the 
suburbs, and foran almshouse for twenty persons. 
The College is governed by a president, two 
deans, and four assistants, who are elected 
annually by the Fellows from their own body. 
The almsfolk, who, according to the will of the 
founder, were to live in the almshouse, are now 
out-pensioners. I am indebted to the Rev. E. 
Hoskins for the above description. W.A. 








OLD WESTMINSTER. 


THIs view is taken from the Westminster 
School yard. The passage through the arch- 
way leads to the cloisters, and in the distance is 
the south transept of the Abbey. Above the 
passage there is a quaint jumble of roofs, 
chimneys, and dormers. The materials are 
stock brick, plaster, cement, and red tiles. The 
Portland stone doorway in the foreground 
might be Inigo Jones’s work. W.A. 


LEWISHAM CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


for the Congregational Church of Lewisham, 
the minister of which is the Rev. J. Morlais| in which John Salaman is mentioned, ¢ 





ltrs 


SCREEN, LUDHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK, 


THis screen, as the inscription denotes, was 


WE illustrate this week a perspective view of | made in the year of our Lord God 1499. You 
the Sunday Schools erected from the designs of | are also instructed to “ pray for the 80wle of 


John .... and also his wife that,” &c. Near 
the screen and Jet into the floor is a brags plate 
he year 
being the same. The surname has been defaced 
on the screen, and much of the many beauties 


The form of the building is well worthy of | of the work destroyed. I was told, while in the 
attention, it having been planned to meet the 


village, that the rood-loft had been broken y 
and used for firewood, and I should not be at al] 
surprised to hear of the remaining portion 


This has been accomplished by allowing all| sharing the same fate. 
the class-rooms to open into the central hall 
and to be divided from each other by stout 
Thus when required | by the original painter. Not so the other side 
for general use at services, or lectures, or con- | which has been fearfully tampered with. Every 


The northern portion is in decent preserva- 
tion; the figures almost as perfect as when left 


portion of the screen shows the remains of 
gilding, painting, and diapering. The figures 
are alternately on green and red grounds, the 


thus be utilised for class teaching, the divisions | robes red and green for contrast. 
being again obtained by stout curtains hung 


The faces, hands, and drapery are wonder- 
fully good, and very effective. I send a full 
size of one of the figures,—St. Augustine,— 
coloured after the original: in gold and purple, 
silk and jewels, he must have been an imposing 
figure. 

As in nearly all these old screens, infinite 
pains were taken with the carving, which no 
doubt was a labour of love. 

I have suggested a rood-loft, but as no remaing 
of the old one exist, it is purely imaginary. 

I must say that these beautiful old works are 
sadly neglected, and are allowed to rot without 
an attempt to preserve them from damp and 
dirt and the destructive efforts of boys and 
their darling knives; and yet as works of art 
alone no modern productions are superior. 

M. UNDERWOOD. 








ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, OXFORD 
STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 


Tuis building has been erected on a vacant 
site of land, being a portion of surplus land 
belonging to the East London Railway Company, 
and offered for sale by Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, Clark, & Co., July, 1876. 

The site is bounded on the east by the deep 
cutting of the East London Railway, and great 
care was therefore necessary to provide against 
oscillation caused by the constant traffic through 
the tunnel and cutting. As will be seen, the 
whole of the site has been covered, light and 
ventilation being adequately obtained across 
the line and the gardens of the premises on the 
west. By this arrangement the whole of the 
rooms are practically front rooms. ; 
The building is of stock bricks, with quoins 
and bands of red bricks. The wash-house 18 
situated in the roof, which is covered with lead, 
and the drying-ground on the flat on the same 
level. 

The internal arrangements have been studied 
to meet the requirements of tenants desiring 
two or three rooms. Each suite of rooms 18 
fitted with dresser and cupboards, and a water- 
closet and sink and dust-shoot are fitted up on 
each floor. The whole of the plastering 18 10 
selenitic cement. The whole of the woodwork 
internally is very finely combed and varnished, 
and the living-rooms are pape~ed with oak- 
coloured paper with figured patterns. 
The whole of the materials and workmanship 
are of the very best description, the repairs 
being by this means kept at a minimum rate, 
which is of great financial importance in build- 
ings of this class. a 
The washhouse-floor, with the flat adjoining; 
is fire-proof, being formed of rolled-iron joists 
and filled in with concrete. 

The building was designed and carried out by 
Mr. James Webster, architect, of Doughty-street, 
Mecklenburgh - square, for Mr. A. L. Dussek, 
the proprietor. 








Calcutta Exhibition.—We are asked to 
mention that the Commissioners bave com 
manded that the colours, paints, enamels, gp 
used in the Exhibition are to be exclusively 0 
J.B. Orr’s (The Silicate Paint Company) Manu- 
facture. Messrs. Orr & Co. have built on their 
own premises at Charlton a show-case for a 
Calcutta Exhibition. It is prepared from the 
bare wood, and represents their Charlton White, 
Duresco, Enamels, &c. : 
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SSS 
THE DRESDEN MUSEUM. 


n has grown to be what it is simply 
b + age tee Without them it would be 
a second-rate city, like Brunswick or Hanover. 
But exceptional circumstances impose special 
duties. For along time it was felt, and strongly 
felt, that better accommodation ought to be 
rovided, more especially for the picture-gallery 
and Mengs’ Museum of Sculptural Casts. The 
works of art accumulated in those two collec- 
tions were placed at a disadvantage through 
want of light. But they suffered still more, and 
in a very Serious manner, from damp, coal dust, 
and sudden changes of temperature. Great 
thanks, therefore, were due to the Estates of 
Saxony when they placed at the disposal of the 
Government the means required for thoroughly 
remedying the existing evils, by building a new 
Museum worthy of its name and contents. As 
early as 1845, to Semper, then Professor of 
Architecture at the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Dresden, was confided the task of designing 
and superintending the construction of the 
edifice. And it must be admitted that Semper 
has produced a work of architecture in keeping 
with the works of art which it was destined to 
receive and to contain. 

It appears to be a strange fatality, and the 
present instance proved no exception, that the 
architect and artist should be dependent upon 
the site chosen for works entrusted to them. In 
the case of the new museum, this dependence 
was all the greater as the surrounding buildings 
bore a strongly marked structural physiognomy. 
After much deliberation, and a discussion that 
might be termed almost a dispute, as to the 
most suitable site for the edifice, the well-known 
Zwingerplatz was selected. As the so-called 
“Zwinger” (prison) was to be originally only 
the outer building of an intended large royal 
palace, the erection of which had to be abandoned 
owing to unfavourable times, sothe new museum, 
on its part, was intended to carry to its con- 
clusion, in the manner originally designed, but 
more strongly marked, that unfinished edifice. 
But this intention threw the most varied diffi- 
culties into the way of the architect. The 
Zwinger is built in the exuberant Rococo style 
prevailing in Germany during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; in fact, it is one of 
its most striking examples. The new edifice, 
consequently, had to retain, once for all, and to 
perpetuate, the chord struck; yet the taste of 
the modern German classical school, of which 
Semper was so brilliant an ornament, is so 
much at variance with this Rococo style as 
to render it almost impossible to him to 
content himself with mere mechanical imita- 
tion. But these difficulties, insurmountable 
for artists of lesser gifts, became in Semper’s 
case a stimulus for the highest exertion he was 
capable of. He has conformed very closely to 
the fundamental conditions of the original 
style, but has ennobled and purified it. 

Our view represents the portal of the south 
front, facing the Zwinger. Semper’s refined 
taste led him to avoid any approach to that 
showy pseudo-architecture which offends and 
tries to captivate the eye elsewhere in Ger- 
many, more especially in some of the buildings 
se Berlin ; we meet here everywhere that close 
adhesion to the nature of the material which 
— the true architect. His edifice displays 

igh monumental character also in so far 
as there the sister art of sculpture finds a 
worthy place by the side of architecture. In 
all great periods of art the latter has been 
the mother of the two other fine arts,—sculp- 
ture and painting. Architecture by itself is 
Comparatively speechless; it leaves what it 
a express and individualise by itself to 
h explained by the language of sculpture. 

e building tells us that it is devoted to 
a public, ideal, purposes, but it is only 
pn pture which shows us that those ideal aims 

& worthy celebration of art, just as the 
rms expressed in the entablature groups of 
the Greek temp] : ot eRe 
deal oud mple explain to us to what indivi- 

R - ay edifice may have been dedicated. 
Pe a el and Hihnel, the two eminent 
ra a nye , nd Dresden, were such excellent 
span _ art that they were most fitted 
part the y decorating and perfecting on their 
ca oe — work of Semper. We have 
dike . uced to us a history of art, the 

in a more expensive southern facade 

8 exclusively apportioned to the Christian 

~ emg eh the quiet and more massive 
art. The ae ae to antique Roman 
esign € series of sculpture 


represented on the southern side originates 
with Hiahnel. The two colossal figures of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo are placed in two 
niches of the great portal. They form the 
theme for the whole. They stand here not 
merely as the most accomplished masters of the 
development of Italian art of the Middle Ages, 
but also as the most eminent supporters and 
representatives of two tendencies opposed to 
each other, but which mutually supplement 
each other; on the one side the element of 
grace, on the other of sublimity. All the sub- 
ordinate sculptures carry out this leading idea. 

On the portal itself, to the left of the 
beholder, and on the side where Raffaelle has 
been placed, we find Sibyls joyous and 
charming, as the revealers of love; next 
the Goddess of Victory with the palm of 
peace ; above them genii, at play in the studio 
of the painter. Above them, again, are the 
three Graces, Pegasus rising buoyantly, the 
gentle archangel Raphael, and, finally, the 
beautiful dream of Jacob, who sees the angels 
descending the heavenly ladder. Above all, in 
the attic there have been placed the statues 
of Dante, Giotto, and Hans Holbein. In 
keeping with the generally gentle character 
of these sculptures, the reliefs which adorn 
the spandrels of the round-headed windows 
of this side of the facade portray the most 
prominent personages of the New Testament 
and the Christian Church. The right-hand 
portion of the portal, containing the niche with 
Michelangelo, includes the figures in relief 
of the Northern Siegfried and of Samson, the 
Sibyls as the exponents of law, the Goddess of 
Victory with a laurel wreath; the boy genii, 
representing the activity of the sculptor and 
architect ; next the personification of the three 
arts, in all of which Michelangelo proved 
a master; finally, the Archangel Michael and 
the wrestling of Jacob with God. Upon the 
attic are placed the statues of Albrecht Diirer, 
Peter Cornelius, and Goethe. In the same 
sense, the reliefs of the spandrels of the round- 
headed windows on this side of the southern 
facade are derived from Old Testament history. 
The statues of Giotto, Holbein, and Goethe, as 
well as the reliefs representing scenes from 
Christian history, are by Rietschel; those of 
Dante, Diirer, and Cornelius, as well as the 
reliefs derived from Old Testament history, 
are the work of Hihnel. The statuary and 
reliefs of the northern front are closely related 
to those of the southern facade. The design 
is by Rietschel. 

The portal of the northern front is, in its 
essential particulars, membered like that of 
the south facade, but it has in its upper story, 
instead of niches containing statuary, simple 
semicircular windows. The Christian heroes 
of the lower bases of the south side are here 
replaced by combats of Greek heroes. On the 
side corresponding to that of Michelangelo on 
the south front have been placed Hercules 
with the Hydra, and Perseus frightening the 
dragon with Medusa’s head; on the other 
side, Jason with the Golden Fleece, and Theseus 
with Minotauros. In the spandrels of the 
smaller entrances, corresponding to the Sibyls 
of the other side, are shown the four elements, 
represented by youthful figures; over them, as 
a frieze, the Olympian games, played by charm- 
ing boys, corresponding to the groups of 
painting, sculpturing, and building boys. Next 
follow the two medallions, that on the side of 
Michelangelorepresenting Prometheus moulding 
man under the guidance of Athene; that on 
Raffaelle’s side Pygmalion animating his statue 
with the assistance of Venus. Thespandrels of 
the great portal, which, on the south side, show 
the Goddess of Victory, display here the power 
of art upon animals and even stone. On the 
side of Raffaelle we find Amphion erecting walls 
by means of his sounds; on the side of Michel- 
angelo, Orpheus, at whose feet crouches a lion 
tamed. The upper story has in the spandrels of 
the centre window, which on the south side 
contain the Archangels, corresponding to the 
Archangel Raphael, Homer, and corresponding 
to Michael, Hesiod, who, as Herodotus says, 
created their gods for the Greeks. Upon the 
columns rise, to the left, the free-standing 
figures of Pericles and Phidias; to the right, 
Lysippus and Alexander; that is to say, the 
principal artists and patrons of art of the two 
prominent periods of Greek art. And as in the 


window spandrels of the south front we have 
found the sacred men of the Old and New 
Covenants, so here the sacred figures of the 
| Greeks, to the right the Olympian gods, to the 








left their most renowned heroes, have been 
placed. Over these windows the wall forms, 
not, as on the other side, a projecting balus- 
trade, but a solid mass. It is animated by ten 
medallions with the nine Muses and their 
leader, Apollo. The statues of Pericles and 
Phidias and the reliefs of the Greek heroes are 
by Rietschel; the statues of Lysippus and 
Alexander and the reliefs of the Olympian 
gods, by Hihnel; the medallions with the 
Muses, by Rietschel and Hahnel together. 

The southern facade, with its glorification of 
Christian art, and the northern front with its 
illustration of the art of the Greeks, are inge- 
niously united by the representations on the 
shorter eastern and western fronts. On the 
eastern side the spandrels contain the figures of 
Faust and Helena, allegorising, after the well- 
known type of Goethe’s, the blending of the 
two worlds and ages; over them, in medallions, 
Italia and Germania. On the western side, the 
significant myth of Amor and Psyche is treated, 
the form of Amor being illustrative of classic 
art, that of Psyche of Christian Romantic art. 
Over Amor, a medallion shows Pallas Athens 
as the tutelar goddess of Greece ; over Psyche, 
Christian Roma. 

A few words, finally, on the interior of the 
edifice. The latter up to the first story is 
divided into two by the great portal. The 
western half of the ground-story contains the 
staircase, the copper-plate cabinet, the collec- 
tion of Canaletto, and the crayon drawings; 
the eastern half, the rooms for the collection of 
gypsum casts. The upper story, which is 
reached by a splendid staircase, is reserved en- 
tirely for the great picture gallery. Its centre 
is occupied by the cupola; the latter is imme- 
diately over the portal, and is consequently a 
few steps higher. On both sides, along the 
longitudinal axis, there is a series of five rooms, 
spacious and high, not too narrow and not too 
wide, with a good upper light. The walls are 
either plain reddish brown or dark green, as 
most suitable for rooms which by themselves 
have no significance, and which are merely in- 
tended to serve as a base and background for 
works of art. The frescos of the ceilings are 
executed by Rolle, Kirchbach, and Schurig, and 
are, in sympathy with the style and history of 
the paintings exhibited, simply grey in grey 
upon dull green or yellow ground. Twenty- 
three smaller side cabinets in an uninterrupted 
series separated by brownish-red partitions join 
on to the principal rooms. To these rooms 
must be added a third story, containing sixteen 
cabinets of medium size, and lighted from 
above. There is thus plenty of room to house 
the splendid works of art conveniently and to 
the purpose. 








EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 


Mr. T. Pripcin TEALE, M.A., F.R.C.S., 
devoted the whole of his address as President 
of the Health Department of the Social Science 
Congress at Huddersfield to the subject of 
“the tendency of modern education to influence 
health and physical growth and development.” 
He said that the impression that something 
was wrong was indicated by questions and dis- 
cussions in Parliament, by pamphlets, and by 
correspondence in newspapers, and though 
there had been no polling of the medicai pro- 
fession, there had been plain-speaking by its 
members, and the unanimous opinion of all 
with whom he had conversed was that educa- 
tion, from the highest to the lowest, was doing 
injury to the health and the nervous system of 
many of the rising generation. His own obser- 
vations had chiefly been made upon pupil- 
teachers, who sought advice from failure of 
health, strength, or eyesight, and he had been 
horrified at the refinement of human slavery 
and torture that had been invented. The 
nation can hardly realise what is the life of 
these pupil-teachers. Apprenticed to their 
calling at the age of thirteen or fourteen, they 
spend five hours and a half a day in the fatiguing 
work of drilling little children in their lessons, 
and in trying to maintain their attention. They 
then have to spend the rest of a day, com- 
mencing at eight o’clock in the morning, until 
eight, nine, ten, and, before examinations, even 
eleven o’clock at night, “ay, and even twelve, 
many a one,” as said a schoolmaster, with 
scanty time for meals, and almost none for 
recreation, grinding away at their miserable 
treadmill, in order, not to improve their minds, 
not to develop their faculties, but to meet the 





demands of an inexorable examination. This, 
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bad in the case of boys, is more acutely wrong 
in the case of girls, coinciding with that critical 
period of their physical development which 
intervenes between girlhood and womanhood, 
when the physique is most sensitive to von- 
ditions affecting health and growth, and when 
the foundation of a healthy or a weakly 
womanhood is laid. It was clear that the 
working of the Education Acts in their effect 
on health ought to be inquired into, and that 
several questions ought to be answered. Have 
not our schemes been planned too much on the 
assumption that whatever the intellect can be 
driven to do, it can accomplish with impunity, 
and without inquiring how much intellectual 
food can be digested and appropriated? Are 
we not ignoring the old maxim, mens sana in 
corpore sano’ Can the nation deem it a matter 
of slight moment that a few children should 
suffer in their brains from over-pressure, seeing 
that their parents have no choice but to send 
them to school, and often to a particular 
school, under pain of penalties? Are we 
not ignoring the enormous accumulation of 
forces which through the education grant 
concentrate their pressure on the elementary 
scholar? Do we not place the children’s health 
in direct competition with the schoolmaster’s 
living? Do we not induce schoolmasters to press 
a weakly or sickly child to remain at school in 
order not to lose the grant? Do we induce 
school managers to refuse to close a school just 
before an examination when contagious disease 
has declared itself ? Do we not compel teachers, 
pupil-teachers, and pupils to work with per- 
petual tension and perpetual worry, and so 
destroy all happiness and brightness in school 
life? Are we not wastefully wearing out, not 
only the feebler and less competent, but the 
older, the competent, the experienced, the most 
valuable of our elementary teachers? Are we 
not in danger of producing for the work of 
education a class of exhausted, dispirited 
teachers? Are we not making the mistake of 
attempting to examine into and to assay every 
detail of State-aided education with a doctri- 
naire minuteness? Are we not repressing in 
our teachers all originality and taste in teach- 
ing, and rolling them down to a dead level of 
uniformity ? 

With regard to the “higher education” 
of the country, Mr. Teale graphically de- 
scribed and forcibly condemned the system 
of “cram” and competitive examination now 
so general, concluding by saying,—Let it not be 
supposed that I am depreciating true education, 
or advocating idleness, or undervaluing hard 
work. Industry and hard work I value and 
sympathise with, both in educational and in 
active life. Nay, more; it is my belief that 
hard work and long hours of work do not of 
themselves constitute over-pressure in educa- 
tion or over-work in life. It is the work which 
is done under perpetual worry and anxiety, and 
under compulsion of want of time, that tries 
the health of young and old. Work, even hard 
work, which is done with pleasure and buoy- 
ancy, with wisdom and unselfishness, under a 
strong sense of duty, with a consciousness 
that its effect will be abiding, surely is not the 
work that injures health or exhausts the brain. 
But it is because we are importing into modern 
education, hurry, worry, and anxiety, selfish- 
ness, competition, and feverish desire for success, 
prize-winning, place-winning, and mark-winning, 
all tending year by year to grow in intensity, 
and to become more powerful agents, that I see 
and foresee injury to health, degradation of 
intellect, and a departure from a true ideal of 
education. 








New Coffee Tavern, Luton.—A new coffee 
tavern was opened at Luton on Monday last py 
Lord C. Russell. It is the second erected in this 
town by the Bedfordshire Coffee Tavern Com- 
pany. Itoccupiesa very commanding site in Park- 
street, and has three frontages. The entrance 
is at one corner into a spacious coffee-room and 
bar, 28 ft. by 24 ft., well lighted by wide mul- 
lioned windows, glazed with clear lead glazing. 
Adjoining is a kitchen and larder. Above, 
reached by a stone staircase from the coffee- 
room, is a billiard-room for two tables, having 
an open-timbered queen-post roof, with recessed 
square bay windows, fitted with seats. Adjoin- 
ing is a bagatelle-room. The style is Old 
English, of red brick, with gabled and tile roofs. 
The builder is Mr. Brown, of Luton, whose 
estimate was 1,300/., and the architect is Mr. 
— Bell, of Dashwood House, 9, New Broad- 





GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE sixteenth annual general meeting of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects was held on 
the 16th inst. in the Religious Institution 
Rooms, Buchanan-street. Mr. John Honeyman 
presided. 

Mr. William MacLean, the secretary, read the 
annual report by the Council. The Council, 
after stating that the number of members on 
the register was one less than that of last year, 
went on to speak in detail of the action taken by 
them in reference to the proposed new Glasgow 
Police Bill. A deputation from the Institute 
had waited on the Lord Advocate on the sub- 
ject of the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill, and urged upon him their unanimous 
opinion that it was advisable to eliminate all 
clauses relating to buildings from the Police 
Bill and embody them in a separate measure, 
based upon the model of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, and applicable to the whole of 
Scotland. The Council had, on the invitation 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
agreed to co-operate with that body in conduct- 
ing an examination in architecture in Glasgow 
during the month of February, 1884, for 
the convenience of those resident in Scotland 
and the North of England who may desire to 
qualify themselves for admission to the Insti- 
tute as Associates. This is the first local 
examination of the kind, and will only take 
place if a sufficient number of candidates inti- 
mate their wish to be examined before the last 
day of December, 1883. Believing that the 
establishment of such examinations will prove 
eminently beneficial to the profession, the 
Council trust that a large number of the 
younger members of the profession will come 
forward on this occasion. The Council had 
received a communication from the hon. secre- 
tary of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
proposing that they should give their increased 
support to that excellent institution, and asking 
the Council to nominate one of their number 
whom the Council of the society may appoint 
honorary secretary in this locality. The 
Council had cordially acceded to _ this 
request, and desired to bring before the 
Institute the strong claims which the Benevo- 
lent Society had upon the support of every 
member of the profession. The revision of the 
rules and regulations for the measurement of 
masons’ work, referred to in last annual report, 
had again been before the Council, a recent 
communication from the Institute of Measurers 
on the subject being at present under considera- 
tion. The subject of measurers’ fees was also at: 
present under the consideration of the Council. 
The most important architectural event in the 
immediate future was the great competition for 
the War Office and Admiralty Buildings in 
London. The Council had had the condi- 
tions of this competition under their con- 
sideration, and were of opinion that it was 
exceedingly desirable that certain of them 
should be amended, more especially those 
relating to the constitution and duties of 
the tribunal which was to judge the designs. 
The Council were not without hope that the few 
obvious defects in these otherwise excellent con- 
ditions would be remedied if the views of the 
profession were properly presented to the 
Government. They had been in communication 
with the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on this subject, and had laid 
before that body a statement of the alterations 
which they thought desirable; and, knowing 
that the Institute had already taken the matter 
up, they left it in their hands with every 
confidence. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the Government Offices competition 
was certainly a very important event, and he 
trusted that many members of the Institute 
would think it worth while to enter heartily 
into the contest. They would remember that 
on the occasion of the last competition of 
this kind a Glasgow architect, the late Mr. 
Rochhead, was neck and neck with Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who ultimately carried out the work. 
There were many reasons for dissatisfaction 
with the action of the Government in the con- 
duct of that competition, but he believed there 
was a fair prospect that such muddling would 
not be repeated on this occasion. He trusted 
that the Glasgow architects would not only put 
in a good appearance, but carry off the palm. 
There was nothing whatever on earth to 
prevent them from doing it. After advo- 
cating the claims of the Benevolent Society 








on members of the Institute, Mr. Honey. 
man alluded to the proposal to inaugurate an 
examination in architecture in the city. The 

were bound to recognise the fact that at pre- 
sent their profession was in a very disorganised 
condition. In all parts of the country mep 
took upon themselves to call themselves archi. 
tects who had no claim whatever to the 
distinction, and who, unconnected with an 

association, were perfectly unscrupulous jp 
their conduct. The result of that was that 
the character of the whole profession wag 
blackened in public estimation. A remarkable 
instance of this was afforded in a leading article 
in the last number of a certain “ society ” 
journal. Commenting on professional pecula- 
tions, the writer went on to say that whereas 
there were among lawyers and accountants 
certain black sheep,— some men who did 
dishonourable deeds,—among architects the 
practice to act dishonourably was invariable, 
—there were no exceptions whatever. This 
was repeated two or three times in the 
most offensive as well as falsest possible 
manner. What he would like to say to the 
writer of that article was this, that if he 
would name a single member of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, or bring forward such 
evidence as would lead to the conviction of g 
single member of the Institute of such conduct 
as he said was practised by all architects in the 
country,—he should undertake that that man 
would be expelled from their ranks. He would 
be very willing to speak for his brethren in 
England,—he was proud to say that he could 
speak for them,—but he would content himself 
with saying that in Scotland, at all events, such 
conduct as this man attributed to all archi- 
tects was almost unknown in the profession.* 
One object of such associations as theirs was 
simply to prevent anything of that kind, as 
every one who was admitted into their ranks 
had to give certain guarantees for his conduct 
in this respect. He thought also that this was 
an argument why many in Glasgow who had not 
yet joined their association should doso. They 
should identify themselves with some recognised 
body. It was also a strong reason why they 
and every one interested in the profession 
should encourage every step that was taken in 
the direction of making admission to their 
ranks a matter of examination. There must be 
some test applied to every one who was to be 
recognised by the public as an architect, and in 
that way men who were utterly unworthy to 
adopt the title would ultimately be excluded 
from practice. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas seconded. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. John James Burnet moved that the follow- 
ing gentlemen be elected to the Council of the 
Institute, namely :—Messrs. James Sellars, Jun. ; 
William Landless, Hugh Barclay, John Gordon, 
John Murdoch, Robert Turnbull, T. L. Watson, 
David Thomson, James Thomson, Wm. Leiper, 
and Alex. Skirving. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council afterwards met in private, when 
the following gentlemen were elected office- 
bearers, namely: —-Mr. James Thomson, 88, 
Bath-street, president; Mr. David Thomson. 
vice-president; Mr. William Landless, hon. 
treasurer; Mr. John Burnet, auditor; and Mr. 
William MacLean, secretary. 








EVOLUTION IN ART: THE DISCUSSION. 


Sir,—The president of the Art Section of 
the Social Science Congress, at Huddersfield 
regretted [see p. 501, ante], that I was re 
present to take part in the discussion a 
succeeded the reading of my paper; but 
have since thought that it was, perhaps, 98 
well that I was unavoidably absent, for 
there is more collateral matter bearing ae 
the subject which forms the heading of : r 
letter than could have been effectively handle 
in an off-hand debate. Evolution in art 18 a 
haphazard speculation: it is one of the — 
of thinking out things on a mathematical rer 
and all my work in this direction, as was § ows 
in my book, “‘ The Science of Moderation, 
tends to a clearer conception of the unity ae 
nature. Ihave thus been enabled to crown ot 
complex problem of progressive developme 
with a great generalisation, defining the ie! 
endand purpose of evolution as the becoming 


the proportioned. I could by no means, thet® 


itute 
* The respected President of the Glasgow Instita , 
given rather more notice to such e libel it d 
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‘| myself of the president’s suggestion 
foo, atitnte the word “beauty” for that of 
“proportion,” for the becoming of the beautiful 
‘s included in the broader generalisation. All 
that is proportioned, or right and perfect in its 

‘nd. is not necessarily beautiful, and in this 
vow the late Sir John Herschel concurred. 
Proportion is, of course, relative ; all relativity 
is proportional ; but there is such an expression 
as ‘definite proportional relation,” and I have 
conquered for this hypothesis a domain in art: 
consequently in my outlook all excellence in the 
gue arts inheres in right, definite proportional 
relation. In using the words “ proportion” and 
« disproportion ”” antithetically, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that the proportioned stands 
in my paper * connoted as the rightly pro- 
portioned. : od 

Mr. Horsfall denied, inface of allthe numerous 
proofs to the contrary existing in our galleries 
and museums, that art is an index of a nation’s 
intellectual status: he might as well have 
denied that the fauna of different periods of 
the world’s history were not indicative of their 
environments. But denial is not argument, 
and in the same breath, out of his own mouth, 
he virtually contradicted himself, when he 
regretted that ‘‘domestic art had been forced 
outof the lives of the larger part of the English 
people.” Now, if this were wrong, and to be 
regretted, it would seem to me to be clearly 
indicative of a decay of intelligence; and, on the 
contrary, if it be right, as clearly indicative of 
an improved intelligence, though the word in- 
telligence was Mr. Horsfall’s, not mine. More- 
over, I firmly believe that a book could very 
well be written, showing that within the last 
thirty or forty years people have lost their 
intellectual grip of things, as is manifested in 
public taste, in the tendencies of both dramatic 
and pictorial art. 

In conclusion, I need only affirm that I did 
not say that caricature preceded decadence in 
literature and art.. What I did say was that a 
tendency to caricature was a sign of decadence. 
My paper does not, of course, refer to the 
eddyings of fugitive art and literature, but to 
the main current of a nation’s work. ‘The 
errors both of early and of declining art are 
indicated by disproportion of some kind,—the 
first, it would appear to me, by poverty in style 
and treatment, and the second by redundancies, 
by florid excesses, caricaturing the style and 
treatment of the better period of the great 
masters. W. Cave THOMAS. 








PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES. 


Accorpine to the Hamburger Nachrichten, a 
patent has been granted in Germany for a 
system devised in the above intention, which 
consists in a number of cords made of wool 
being placed in all parts of the theatre. These 
are In connexion with a mechanical arrange- 
ment below, and the presumption is that no fire 
of any extent could take place without one of 
these cords being burned. This would at once 
release weights which they support and set in 
motion certain mechanical contrivances for 
giving a fire-alarm, opening panels in the roof 
to allow of smoke escaping, letting down the 
iron curtain, and opening special exit doors. 
The question is raised, by the journal alluded to, 
whether such a complicated mechanism would 
remain in working order for a number of years. 








EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


_ Tae list of lectures at this important Institu- 
tion, for the coming winter session, includes a 
— proportion of scientific and literary 
“ jects. Among the former are to be two 
ney by Dr. Ball, the Astronomer Royal for 
= “s & scientific lecturer who possesses a 
oo able faculty for giving interest to such 
m _ without reducing his lectures to what, 
2 A wrong sense of the word, is called 
oe “my & process which, to the truly and 
— y Scientific mind, is and ought to be 
rs trent. Dr. Ball proposes to sound the 
oe: Rag the stars,” while Mr. John Murray 
pie € the opposite direction of investigation, 
Prof urse about the depths of the sea. 
essor Butcher is to lecture on “ Ancient 
ries of Art,” and Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
tien will give @ discourse on “ Convention- 
Y and Proportion in Art,” which may, 


es 








. See Pp. 445, ante, 





we suppose, include some modern theories of 
art. It may be interesting to see how 
the subject of “ Proportion,” so much dis- 
cussed at present, will be treated in Mr. Her- 
komer’s hands. The word is capable of appli- 
cation in so many different senses in relation to 
art, that the mere announcement of a lecture 
“On Proportion”’ scarcely gives a more definite 
idea as to the real subject intended to be treated 
than Sterne’s proposed text for a sermon, 
* Phrygia and Pamphilia, Pontus and Cappo- 
docia,”’ &c. ; and one might have suggested that 
the subject was in itself enough for a lecture 
(or for several), without the addition of the 
equally large subject of ‘‘Conventionality” ; 
but there is no doubt that Mr. Herkomer will 
have something pointed and original to say on 
both topics. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Robert Gavin, R.S.A., died on the 5th 
inst., at his residence, Cherry Bank, Newhaven, 
N.B. For the past three years he had been in 
delicate health. The second son of the late 
Mr. Peter Gavin, merchant, Leith, the late 
Academician was born in that town in 1827, 
and early manifested a taste for art. When 
about twenty-one years of age he entered the 
School of Design under the late Mr. Thomas 
Dunean, and had as his fellow students Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, Mr. Thomas Faed, Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, and other artists who have 
risen to eminence. For some years past he had 
chiefly devoted himself to the painting of 
Moorish subjects. He was unmarried. 

Sig. Caspar Fossati.—A letter from Milan 
announces the death some days ago, athis birth- 
place, Morcote, in the canton of the Ticino, of 
the distinguished Italian architect, Caspar 
Fossati, at the age of seventy-four. Accord- 
ing to the Times, he studied his profession 
at Milan, Venice, and Rome, and while 
yet very young he betook himself to St. 
Petersburg, where he planned and carried out 
several important buildings. In the year 1836 
the Russian Government sent him to Constan- 
tinople to build the new palace of the Russian 
Embassy at the Porte. He thus became known 
to Sultan Mahmoud, who charged him with the 
restoration of St. Sophia. A detailed account 
of this work, with pelychrome illustrations, 
was published in London, in 1852. Fossati 
continued to be engaged for several years in 
the erection of various public buildings 
at Constantinople. Some account of what 
Fossati did at St. Sophia may be found in 
the Builder, vol. xli. (1881), p. 443. 








NEW. POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH 
BUILDINGS. 


THE Government are at present erecting an 
extensive block of new post-office and telegraph 
buildings on a site on the west side of Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, opposite Henrietta-street. 
The site has a frontage of 70 ft. to Bedford- 
street, and is 140 ft. in depth, extending to the 
rear of the artisans’ dwellings in Bedfordbury 
recently erected by the Peabody Trustees, and 
covering a ground area of about 10,000 super- 
ficial feet. The building contains a deep base- 
ment and three lofty floors, with surmounting 
pedimented dormers. The Bedford-street eleva- 
tion is entirely in Portland stone, portions of 
the frontage of the several floors being 
carved. The whole of the front portion of 
the ground-floor is intended to be devoted to 
general post-office business, and to the rear 
is the sorting: office, a spacious , apartment 
80 ft. in depth, top-lighted. The telegraph 
department will also be on a portion of this 
floor, as well as various offices. The first floor 
will contain offices for the ‘‘ Surveyor” and 
other officials. The basement, amongst other 
apartments, will contain the battery-room, the 
clerk’s, letter-carriers, sorters’, and boy-mes- 
sengers’ retiring-rooms; and kitchen and store 
rooms. 

Mr. James Williams, of H. M. Office of Works, 
is the architect, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill are 
the contractors. The estimated cost of the 
building is upwards of 30,0001. 








New Cemetery at Oxford.—The Oxford 
Local Board have resolved to purchase twenty- 
six acres of land at Rose Hill for a new 
cemetery. 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 
KING’S CROSS. 


THE London and County Banking Company 
have just erected at King’s-cross, a new branch 
establishment, which is now being internally 
finished, and is expected to be opened for busi- 
ness in the course of a month. The building, 
which is situated nearly opposite the Metro- 
politan Railway Station, has a frontage of 30 ft., 
and contains three lofty floors and a basement, 
the upper floors in the centre having large 
three-light mullioned windows, with single- 
light windows on each side. The main entrance 
to the bank is by a large semicircular-headed 
doorway. The greater part of the ground-floor, 
48 ft. by 30 ft., will consist of the banking-room, 
the manager’s office and other rooms being at 
the rear of this floor. The first-floor contains 
committee-room, dining-room, library, and 
other apartments, which, with those on the 
upper floors, will be used as the manager’s 
residence. 

Messrs. Glover & Salter, of the Poultry, are 
the architects; and Messrs. Rider & Sons, of 
Union-street, are the contractors. Mr. Simpson 
is the foreman of works. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ROOF. 


Sir,—I would request you to make a correc- 
tion in the account of the above which appeared 
in your last week’s number, with reference to 
Mr. John Robinson, who should not have been 
styled “clerk of works.” Mr. Robinson is a 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and has been good enough to assist me with the 
engineering construction of the roof. 

CHARLES BARRY. 








LICENSING PLUMBERS. 


Sir,—Referring to the restrictions of regis- 
tration and governmental supervision under 
which plumbing work is executed in New York, 
as reported by Mr. A. J. Gale, and quoted in 
your article on “ Buildings and Fittings in the 
United States” [p. 407, ante], allow me 
to call your attention to what has recently 
been reported from Bradford. The following 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle, August 
18th :—‘ The Licensing of Plumbers by Muni- 
cipalities.— The Bradford Town Council has 
just adopted by-laws for securing the lay- 
ing, fixing, and fitting of pipes for the 
distribution and supply of gas and water at 
houses and other buildings and places within 
the borough in a proper and efficient manner. 
In addition to laying down regulations as to 
the method of doing work of this nature, the 
by-laws provide that no person should act as 
plumber within the borough who is not duly 
licensed by the Corporation for the purpose. 
It was strongly urged that it was not desirable 
to adopt a system of licensing any body of 
tradesmen ; but if they licensed plumbers they 
might as well license masons, joiners, and 
slaters, for it was just as important that the 
work of all these should be efficient ; and there 
ought to be free trade in the matter of labour, 
but the by-laws were adopted by a large 
majority.” 

It is curious to see this report of the old 
country following the steps of the new in what 
some would term a return to the bondage of 
protection. 

The questions naturally arise, Under what 
terms are the licenses granted? and how cana 
municipal body decide who are, and who are 
not, fit persons to be licensed? Some such 
restrictions, not only in plumbing, but in other 
trades, seem necessary in the interests of the 
general public. Trade guilds, that at one time 
made such restrictions, have in so many cases 
drifted away from their original purpose and 
constitution that no resuscitation of their ability 
in this respect seems possible. Mr.J. G. Crace, 
an Master of the Painters’ Company, some 
time ago* endeavoured, by the creation of 
a body of Associates of the Company, to give 
to competent workmen an aid in obtaining 
employment; but, as reported by you at the 
time, prejudice was too strong to admit of this 
being accepted. It will be interesting to learn 
what results are obtained by the action of the 
Bradford municipality. Perhaps some of your 
readers in that district will be good enough to 
send you their experience. A. B. 





* Builder for 1880,—vol, xxxviii, pp. 127, 205 
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AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 


THIS was an action brought by Mr. William Hall, 
an architect and surveyor, of St. John’s Wood 
Studios, to recover the several sums of twelve 
guineas, five guineas, and twenty-five guineas, for 
work done at the request of the defendant, residing 
at 89, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. The case 
was heard on the 12th inst. in the Westminster 
County Court, before Mr. Judge Bayley. Mr. 
Nicholl appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Attenborough, barrister, for the defence. The 
item of twelve guineas was admitted, and 2/. was 
paid into court in full satisfaction of the claim. 

The plaintiff (called) said that the item of five 
guineas was for a report made for survey of premises 
in course of erection, in order to ascertain whether 
the buildings in question would interfere with the 
light of the defendant’s present premises, He sub- 
sequently reported on the case, and was referred by 
the defendant to his solicitor. In cross-examination, 
plaintiff said he bad entered the charge of five 
guineas, but, by an error of his clerk, the defendant's 
account was only charged two guineas, which sum 
the defendant had paid into Court. The plaintiff, 
in continuation, said the charge of twenty-five guineas 
was for surveying some premises and advising the 
defendant as to their value, which was 1,800/., and 
his charge for doing so would be, according to 
Wright's scale, 22/. The defendant further required 
him to obtain an advance for him, which was done, 
and for which he charged 2} per cent., which formed 
the item in dispute. 

This being the plaintiff's case, it was urged by 
the counsel on the part of the defence that the 
money paid into court was amply sufficient. 

The defendant, called and examined, said in 1881 
he employed the plaintiff to do some work for him, 
for which he was paid twelve guineas, and in con- 
sequence of his giving the plaintiff a case against the 
School Board, the plaintiff promised to do any little 
work he might require without fee. As to the 
charge of five guineas, the plaintiff never surveyed 
the work at all, and on the Ist of January last he 
sent the defendant a charge for 14/. iu full satisfac- 
tion of all claims against him. The charge of 25/. 
was merely a conditional one in the event of the 
negotiation being carried through, but as it fell 
through, the plaintiff was wrong in making any 
charge whatever. 

The jury, without retiring, returned a verdict in 
favour of the plaintiff for 17/. 








BUILDING BY-LAWS: MORTAR. 


GEORGE HENRY WICKS, a builder, of Salusbury- 
roai, Kilburn, was summoned at the Marylebone 
Police Court at the instance of the Willesden Local 
Board for having on the 14th of September erected 
a building in Salusbury-road, the walls of which 
were not properly and solidly put together with 


mortar composed of one part lime and three parts 
sharp sand, cement, or some other suitable 
material. 


It was proved that the defendant had used 
mortar containing 90 per cent. of mould, which 
destroyed the virtue of the lime, and made the 
so-called mortar perfectly useless for its purpose. 

Mr. Mansfield imposed a tine of 5/., and a further 
penalty of 40s. a day for three days, with 2s. costs, 
making a penalty of 117. 2s. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,773. E. Robbins, London. Manufacture of 
cements, concrete, &c., for the construction of 
houses, &c. Oct. 8, 1883. 

4,808. A. J. Boult, London. Venetian blinds. 
(Com. by J. B. Querre, Toulouse.) Oct. 9, 
1883. 

4,825. G. W. Davis, Birmingham. Attach- 
ing door-knobs to their spindles. Oct. 10, 
1883. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


October 9, 1883. 


2,828. G. Wedgwood, C. F. Wedgwood, L. 
Wedgwood, and G. A. Marsden, Etruria. Orna- 
menting of tiles, bricks, &c. June 7, 1883. 

2,886. 8. C. Davidson, Belfast. Stoves or 
air-heating apparatus. June 9, 1883. 

2,943. W. P. Thompson, Liverpool. Clamp- 
ing apparatus for builders’ scaffolding. (Com. 
by C. Mansion, Paris.) June 13, 1883. 


October 12, 1883. 


3,396. D. Timings and 8. Timings, Birming- 
ham. Construction of door-springs. July 9 
1883. 





* Compiled by Hart & Oo., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending September 29, 1883. 


122. A. B. Wren, Bideford. Joints of sanitary 
pipes. Jan. 9, 1883. Price 2d. 

These joints are made rectangular instcad of round, 
(Protection not allowed.) 

656. W. H. Hobson, Birmingham. Construc- 
tion of tesselated encaustic and other tiles. 
Feb. 6, 1883. Price 2d. 

A metal frame is made of the required shape, and the 
interior thereof is divided into spaces in which the tiles are 
placed. (Pro. Pro.) 

714. 8. Deards, Glasgow. Apparatus for 
warming houses. Feb. 9, 1883. Price 6d. 

The bars of the Soogrete are hollow, and form part of an 
endless pipe by which other rooms can be warmed, and 
behind the grate is a firebox in which more of this pipe is 
coiled, and into which the heat from the fire passes. 

826. W. Blakely, Bournemouth. Preventing 
the transmission or radiation of heat through 
roofs of houses, &c., and excluding rain. Feb. 
14, 1883. Price 2d. 

An internal lining is fitted to the roof, and the inter- 
vening space is filled with sawdust, &c. (Pro. Pro.) 

900. W. Carrington, Openshaw. Water heater 
used in connexion with circulating hot-water 
pipes for greenhouses, &c. Feb. 19, 1883. 
Price 6d. 

This is an annular vertical boiler in which the heat from 
the fire is made to ascend inside the water space, and then 
descend outside the same on its way to the flue. 

920. H. W. Davidson and J. Spier, London. 
Assisting the combustion of fuel in grates and 
promoting the draught therein. Feb. 20, 1883. 
Price 10d. 

This consists of a blower formed of asbestos or other 


material, which is placed across the front of the ‘grate 
above the bars. 


923. T. J. Mullings, London. 
Feb. 20, 1883. Price 2d. 

A counter-weighted tumbler is pivoted on the upper 
sash and when the lower sash is closed it catches this 
tumbler and forces it down into a recess in the meeting 
bar. (Pro. Pro.) 

933. W. Lee and D. F. Beale, Maidstone. 
Constructior or arrangement of blocks or frames 
by a moulding process suitable for walls. Feb. 
20, 1883. Price 4d. 

Right - angled facing blocks are made, in the upper and 
lower edges of which are grooves. These blocks are placed 
in position, and the mortar fills the grooves and binds them 
together, when the interior can be filled as may be desired. 

984. F. Hammond, London. Chimneypots or 
apparatus for facilitating draught in chimneys. 
Feb. 23, 1883. Price 6d. 

A cap is placed round the upper end of the chimneypot 


and the annular space between the cap and the pot draws a 
current of air upwards, 


Sash-fasteners. 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE ITEMS. 


Maldon.—On the 15th ult. Mr. 8. J. Smith, 
C.E., one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Tilling- 
ham, respecting an application from the Maldon 
Rural Sanitary Authority, for sanction to carry 
out an amended scheme of sewerage for Tilling- 
ham, at a cost of 825/., prepared by Mr. Alfred 
B. Brady, C.E., Surveyor to the Authority. 
The proposed scheme was in place of one 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
some years ago, the estimated cost of which 
was 1,500/. The inspector, while approving of 
the amended plan as far as it went, said he 
could not recommend his Board to give their 
sanction to the scheme unless two or three 
acres of land were purchased at the outfall, 
upon which to construct a small straining tank, 
and to irrigate land with the sewage before 
discharging it into the Tillingham Brook. 
Mr. Smith also held an inquiry at Steeple on 
the same day, with regard to an application 
from the same Authority for sanction to borrow 
250/. for sewering a portion of the village, from 
plans also prepared by Mr. Brady. After 
hearing the evidence, Mr. Smith made an in- 
spection of the village and the proposed outfall. 
He, however, could not sanction the scheme, 
for the same reason expressed with regard to 
the Tillingham scheme, it being proposed to 
discharge the sewage into a water-course. The 
inspector recommended that Mr. Brady prepare 
another plan embracing the entire village, and 
that the outfall be at such a level that the 
sewage might be used for the irrigation of a 
small area of land. 

Acton.—An adjourned inquiry was held in 
the Acton Local Board Room last week by 
Major Tulloch, Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in reference to an application by the 
local board for sanction to borrow 75,0001. for 
the construction of a main drainage system for 
the parish. The inquiry had also reference to 











LL 
a memorial to the Local Government Board 
asking that the Acton Local Board »; ht 
be declared a defaulting Authority ‘i 
much as it had failed to provide means of 
disposal of the sewage from the property of th 
memorialists. Evidence was given ag to the 
details of a scheme which had been prepared } 
Mr. Lailey, the Surveyor to the Board. Me 
Bailey Denton also gave evidence, expressing 
his concurrence with the main features of the 
scheme, which he said would cost about 80 0001 
The area to be drained is proposed to be divided 
into a high and a low level; in the former the 
sewage would be conveyed to the concentratin 
point by means of gravitation, and in the latter 
it would be pumped up to the same point, where 
the sewage would be treated at precipation 
works, from which the effluent would flow ing 
conduit tothe Thames. Mr. Denton urged that 
as the Acton authorities were, by a recent judg. 
ment of Mr. Justice Fry, prevented from allow. 
ing sewage from new houses to flow into the 
Stamford Brook,- which had been from time 
immemorial the sewage outlet of the parish 
but which had been made a part of the Metro. 
politan drainage system, and as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had refused to come to an 
arrangement by which Acton would withdraw 
the storm-water on condition that the sewage of 
Acton was allowed to flow into Stamford Brook, 
the Acton authorities should apply to Parlia- 
ment for an Act of Parliament giving them 
power to use, on terms, the old outlet. The 
inquiry was adjourned in order that the sur. 
veyor might produce a more detailed plan; and, 
meantime, a deputation of the leading rate- 
payers is to wait on the Metropolitan Board on 
the subject. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


New Public Halls, Stirling. — The new 
public halls in Albert- place, Stirling, are 
now completed, and were formally opened 
on the 5th inst. The buildings have been 
erected by a company on the limited liability 
principle, the capital being 8,000/. A suitable 
site, extending to nearly an acre, was obtained 
in the lands of Spittal’s Hospital, the Town 
Council giving the ground at a moderate feu- 
duty, and in May, 1881, the work was begun, 
the plans having been prepared by Mr. W. 
Simpson, jun., architect, Stirling. The vuilding 
is Classic in design. In front is « large open 
space which has been laid out as ornamental 
ground, and the proportions of the edifice are 
well seen from every side. The building 
contains two halls, a large hall and a lesser one, 
which have independent entrances, and can be 
used simultaneously without in any way inter- 
fering with the proceedings in either. The 
large hall is seated for about J,300 persons, and 
the small one for about 300. Both are well 
lighted, and the floors have been specially laid 
with polished pitch pine for dancing. The 
back of the platform has been specially con- 
structed for the reception of an organ, now 
being built by Mr. Willis, of London, and the 
front has been kept as open as possible so as to 
allow the sound free entrance into the area of 
the hall,—a requirement too often ignored. 

Aberdeen.—Mr. John Gray, a member of & 
local firm of ironworkers, has intimated his 
desire to erect and present to the city of 
Aberdeen a building to be used as a school of 
art, at a cost of 5,000/.——On the 27th ult. 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice opened the new 
public park, which is pleasantly situated in the 
south-west of the city. It is about 44 acres m 
extent, and has cost the generons donor (Miss 
Duthie) over 50,0001. 








Proposed New Lock on the Thames.—At 
a meeting of barge-owners and watermen held 
at Richmond on Monday, it was unanimously 
resolved “ That it is the desire of this meeting 
of practical watermen and lightermen of the 
Thames to cordially support the proposed con- 
struction of a half-tidal lock and weir below 
Richmond Bridge, and this meeting is of opinion 
that it is essential to the public interest that 
such scheme should receive the support of the 
Thames Conservancy, and also the local autho- 
rities on both banks of the river.” Of the 
desirability of such a weir there can. be * 
doubt among those who are familiar with the 
state of the river at low-water between Rich- 
mond and Teddington. Navigation, even va 
rowing-boats, at such times requires some little 
strategy. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Carlisle—The foundation-stone of the Car- 
isle Public Baths has been laid by Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A., mayor of Carlisle. The 
cost of these baths is being defrayed out of the 

rofits derived from the gasworks, and the 

lans have been prepared by Mr. J. Hepworth, 
A.-M.I.C.E., engineer and manager to the Gas 
and Water Committee of the city of Carlisle. 
The entire area to be occupied by the baths is 
1,378 square yards. The outer dimensions of 
the building are 126 ft. by 100 ft., the latter 
measurement being the frontage to James- 
street, and the former the frontage to Wood- 
street. The walls are of red brick, relieved with 
red-stone dressings and terra-cotta panels. 
The principal entrance to the building is from 
James-street. The first-class swimming-bath 
is 60 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 6 in. deep at 
one end, falling to 7 ft. at the other; there are 
seventeen dressing- boxes; foot and shower 
baths; four first-class private or slipper baths ; 
and a Roman bath, with shower, spray, and 
vapour baths. A second group includes six 
second-class private or slipper baths; shower 
and vapour baths; swimming-bath, 65 ft. by 
30 ft., 3 ft. 6 in. deep at shallow end, falling to 
” ft. at the other extreme, with twenty-nine 
dressing-boxes; above which is a balcony with 
balustrade (approached by stairs), for use when 
swimming competitions are being held. In a 
third group accommodation is provided for 
ladies. This includes a swimming-bath, 29 ft. 
by 16 ft., 3ft. deep at the shallow end, falling 
to 5 ft. at the other, with six dressing-boxes and 
awaiting-room. There are also four private 
baths and a Roman bath, fitted with shower and 
spray baths. The swimming-baths are to be 
lined with white glazed tiles, and the private baths 
are to be of porcelain. The following are the 
several contractors for the work, together with 
the amounts of their respective contracts :— 
Beaty Bros, masons and bricklayers, 1,5801. ; 
Batey & Forster, carpenters, 1,0701.; R. M. 
Ormerod, plasterer, 59/.; R. L. Lowe, con- 
crete work, 7491.; C. J. Nauson, slater, 
2091.; Kirk & Robley, painters, 1921.; D. W. 
Stanfield & Son, ironwork, 207/. The total 
amount of the whole of the contracts is 4,0661., 
but in addition there will be an expenditure of 
about 2,0001. for plumbing, engineering, and 
tiling work. The work is now being rapidly 
proceeded with under the supervision of Mr. H. 
Higginson (assistant to Mr. Hepworth), and is 
expected to be finished in April next. 

Exmouth.—The new post-office here has been 
opened. It has been erected on the site of a 
residence known as Apsley House, from plans 
prepared for the owner (Miss Stephenson) by 
Mr. Jas. Carter, architect. The building, which 
has been erected by Messrs. Perry & Son, is of 
red and white brick. There is a porch supported 
by three handsome columns. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aston (Birmingham).—On the 8th ult. the 
Bishop of Worcester preached to a crowded 
Congregation in Aston Parish Church, in con- 
nexion with the opening of the new chancel and 
other additions to the edifice. Until a few 
years ago the church had only accommodation 
for about 500 persons, and the parish had grown 
In population and wealth to such an extent as 
to render an enlargement absolutely necessary. 
The restorations have left little of the original 
fabricinternally or externally. Mr.J.A.Chatwin 
18 the architect from whose plans and under 
whose superintendence the work has been car- 
ried out, Mr. B. N. Smith being the builder. 
The present works embrace the entire eastern 
portion of the church. The chancel is an exten- 
sion of the nave, only a portion of which has yet 
been restored, but the remainder is in process of 


ten, The monuments in the Erdington 
ng are placed in a@ prominent position 
under the canopies of tracery behind the 


choir-stalls, and they form a feature of great 
interest in the archeology of the church. ie 
Commodation has now been provided for 1,200 
at or nearly treble its original sitting 
. pacity. The cost of the restoration of the 
ave is 2,3001., of which amount 800I. has yet 

raised ; but the eastern end of the church 


been erected at a 
anonymous donor. cost of 10,0001. by an 


Orwell.—The chancel of th i 

€ parish church of 
be in the diocese of Ely, has been re- 
pened, after restoration under the direction 





of Mr. William White, F.S.A. The work was 
undertaken in consequence of a report of the 
Diocesan Surveyor, Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe, 
to the Bishop, in November, 1881, and the 
rector and churchwardens decided to restore 
the chancel with the help of funds derived 
from the sale of coprolites on the glebe, which, 
with the consent of the bishop and the patrons 
(Trinity College), were applied to this purpose. 
In addition to the work upon the chancel, it was 
found necessary also to restore the south aisle 
and clearstory wall, to rebuild the porch, to 
strengthen the foundations, and to provide for 
the drainage of the building. The work was 
commenced about twelve months ago by Mr. 
Foster, of Bedford, whose foreman, Mr, W. 
Wise, has had charge of the work under the 
direction of the architect. The chancel is of 
noble proportions, of early fifteenth-century 
date. Through age and decay it had become 
much dilapidated, the walls having spread from 
each other about 11 in. at the top, and the 
roof itself from 6 in. to 8 in. more, partly, per- 
haps, from the removal of the original tie- 
beams. In the renovations which have been 
carried out it was hoped that the old oak roof 
might be saved. This, however, proved to be 
impossible, and nearly all the material timbers 
have been renewed. It had been ceiled under 
the braced rafters and collars with very thin 
oak boarding, painted in distemper with some 
crude colouring, principally of yellow and black. 
This was found to have superseded earlier 
planking of oak, which had gone todecay. Very 
many of the ribs with traceried intersections 
had disappeared, together with some of the 
shields which covered the intersections. Some 
of the latter remained in situ with their em- 
blazoned coats of arms. Their devices and 
positions had been carefully noted in a manu- 
script history of Cambridgeshire, still existing 
in the library of Wimpole Hall. By the aid of 
this book they have been restored to their 
original form and place, together with the 
deficient ribs and traceried intersections. The 
new roof has been secured with iron ties, which 
relieve the lateral pressure upon the walls. The 
decayed portions of the windows have been cut 
out and renewed, and the glazing rearranged. 
The north-west pier of the chancel arch, which 
was in a sinking condition from want of founda- 
tions, has been entirely rebuilt. The exterior 
plastering of the walls has been removed and 
the walls repaired and painted. The local 
clunch, of which the dressed stonework was 
composed, is usually liable to decay, and the new 
stone for the dressed work has been brought 
from Yeovil and Grinshill. It was found neces- 
sary to rebuild the walls of the ancient vestry. 
The floor of the chancel has been repaved with 
Godwin’s tiles, with the old monumental ledgers 
introduced. The old stalls have been replaced, 
but new altar rails, table, and cover have been 
provided. 

Llangiydwen (Pembrokeshire).—The church 
here has been re-opened, after restoration and 
enlargement. The fabric consists of the nave, 
36 ft. 6 in. long by 17 ft. 6 in. wide; chancel, 
18 ft. long by 18 ft. 6 in. wide, to which 
have now been added a porch and vestry 
on the south side, the former measurin 
5 ft. 6 in. square, and the latter 11 ft. by 8 ft. 
The ground has been lowered in places round 
the building. New windows of Doulting stone 
frames and tracery have been inserted, two 
single lights in each of the north and south 
nave walls, and two-light ones in the west and 
east ends, the latter being filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Red terra- 
cotta crosses, manufactured by Doel, of Bridgend, 
have been placed on the eastern gables of the 
nave and chancel, and a stone one on the 
western bell-gablet. The western entrance has 
been blocked up, its flight of internal steps 
removed, and a new Doulting stone arched 
doorway provided within the south porch. 
The doorways are fitted with wrought-iron 
work made by Messrs. Brawn, of Birmingham. 
The whole of the open seats, chancel-stalls, 
communion-table, altar-rail, pulpit, and lectern 
are in varnished pitch-pine, from the archi- 
tect’s designs. The best of the old slate 
pavement is laid down the centre of the 
passages and bordered with an encaustic-tile 
zig-zag, provided by Messrs. Webb, of Wor- 
cester, who also supplied the tile floor in the 
porch, chancel, and sacrarium. The old Norman 
font bowl and stem have been carefully cleaned 
and set on a new base. The fireplace that used 
to be in the Dol-wylim high-backed pew has, 
like the pew itself, been cleared away. The 


builders were Messrs. Evans & Blethyn, of 
Penclipin, and the architect was Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of London and Hereford. 

Knapton.—A special service was held in 
Knapton Church, Norfolk, on the 14th ult., on 
the occasion of the re-opening of the church 
after restoration under the direction of Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, M.A. From the report which 
Mr. Scott made to Mr. H. C. Robinson, of 
Knapton Hall, one of the churchwardens, it 
would appear that the building had suffered 
sadly from neglect, from clumsy repairs, and 
from damp, the latter being the result both of 
the bad state of the leading of the roof, and the 
defective drainage of the churchyard. The 
interior was further disfigured by high pews of 
deal, the flooring of many of which had been 
destroyed by decay, and by two hideous stages 
rising in tiers, put up for the accommodation of 
the school children. The necessary works have 
heen carried out by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, 
the contractors. The high pews have been 
replaced by oak benches, the floor has been re- 
laid, and the roof has been preserved from 
further decay. All this has been done at an 
expenditure of about 2,000/., and about 400/. 
more is required in order to complete the work. 
An interesting feature in the church is the roof, 
on each side of which are three rows of cheru- 
bims with expanded wings, some holding shields, 
and some musical instruments. The architect, 
in his report on the church, says:—“It is at 
any rate clear that when the present roof was 
put up, the fourteenth-century gable walls were 
lowered to the new pitch, retaining, however, 
the kneelers and saddle-stones of the earlier 
date, and at the same time a new window was 
inserted in the west gable of the nave designed 
to fit in with the form of the new roof. This 
roof is the especial glory of the church, and is a 
particularly fine example of the double hammer- 
beam construction, while its interest and beauty 
is enhanced by the admirable coloured decora- 
tion, of which the greater portion remains 
intact. The scientific skill displayed in its 
design is well illustrated by the fact that, 
although its pitch is little higher than 100 
degrees (at the apex), and it has no cross-tie 
below the collar, which is placed unusually high, 
it does not appear to have spread, nor to have 
thrust out the walls, though these in proportion 
to their height are far from massive. One 
truss, indeed, forms an exception to the rest in 
having a tie-beam; it is that which terminates 
the roof eastward. The designer appears to 
have been apprehensive of the combined thrust 
of roof and chancel arch, and has in this in- 
stance continued the lower hammer-beam across 
the nave, thus forming a tie-beam which cuts, 
a little awkwardly perhaps, across the apex of 
the chancel arch. There is, however, no sort of 
doubt that this beam is a feature of the original 
design, and it is moulded and decorated in 
colour in the same style precisely as the ham- 
mer-beams of the other trusses to which it 
answers in position. There is a proof that the 
walls of the church were erected before, and 
quite independently of the design of the roof 
which they now support, in the fact that its 
trusses do not in any way correspond with the 
setting out of the side windows.” 

Donyatt.—Donyatt Church, near Ilminster, 
was re-opened on the 13th ult., after restora- 
tion. The church is an interesting structure of 
the fifteenth century, in the Perpendicular 
style. It has many distinctive and peculiar 
features of that period, noteworthy among 
which are the reservoir for water on the out- 
side, the curious old font, and the pulpit. The 
fabric was partially restored in 1860 by the late 
Mr. R. T. Combe, of Earnshill, the Rev. W. 
Hyde then being rector. In the old church 
were some fine carvings of armorial bearings, 
crests, and monograms of different families. 
These have been placed in new frames, and are 
utilised in the present sittings. The whole 
expense of the repairs was borne by Mr. Reece, 
and the work was executed by Mr. Preston, of 
Ilminster. 

Fulham.—The new Church of St. Peter, on 
the Salisbury Estate, Fulham, has been conse- 
crated. The church is. built almost entirely of 
stock bricks with red brick facings both inside 
and out, stone and white brick strings and 
moulded bands being placed at intervals. In 
plan it consists of nave and north and south 
aisles, with small morning chapel upon north 
side of chancel and choir and clergy vestries. 
A transept is placed on the north side, and there 
is an open vestibule or porch at the west end, 





and three other entrances. One of these, at 
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the east end of the south aisle, forms the lower 
part of an intended tower. All the doors are 
made to open outwards. The style of architec- 
ture adopted is that of the Transition from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century, but the small- 
ness of the funds available has precluded any 
elaboration of detail. The total cost of the 
building is about 5,5001., and 6001. yet remains 
to be raised. Externally, the building is simple 
in character, depending for its effect on propor- 
tion and mass of light and shade. The nave 
is divided from the aisles by a lofty arcade of 
five bays, above which is a clearstory, formed 
with cusped lancets, in triplets, with stone 
shafts. For the chancel the principal architec- 
tural effect has been reserved; it has one bay 
of quadripartite vaulting, and an apsidal 
groined termination. The ribs of groining, en- 
riched with dog-tooth carving, have at their 
junction at the crown two fine sculptured bosses, 
representing Christ’s charge to Peter, and 
Christ delivering the keys to Peter. On the 
south side of the chancel is the organ-chamber, 
which also occupies one stage of the tower, and 
on the north an arcade of two bays separates it 
from the morning chapel. A carved pulpit from 
an old city church,—St. Matthew’s, Friday- 
street,—has been temporarily fixed. The total 
accommodation is for 750 adults. The work 
has been carried out from the designs and ander 
the superintendence of Mr. Arthur Billing, of 
Tooley-street, London Bridge. The builders of 
the church were Messrs. Gibbs & Flew, Limited, 
who have carried out extensive building opera- 
tions in the district. The carving has been 
executed by Messrs. Seale & Sons, Walworth. 
Leeds.—Holy Trinity Church, Leeds, has 
just been re-opened, after restoration. The 
church, which is Classic in style, was erected 
about 150 years ago, and in the work of 
restoration no attempt has been made to alter 
its character. At the time of its erection, and 
during a considerable portion of its history, the 
church was surrounded by a large and influential 
residential population. This is now entirely 
changed, and owing to the enhanced value of 
the surrounding property for business premises, 
and other alterations which have been made in 
the vicinity for many years past, it is now 
situated in one of the busiest and most im- 
portant thoroughfares, in the very centre of the 
town. Originally the church had only two rows 
of pews, with one central passage and two 
others close to the north and south walls of the 
church, with a gallery at the west end. At an 
early period, however, north and south galleries 
were erected. The restoration now practically 
completed has made a thorough transformation 
of the interior of the building. The whole of 
the old pews, galleries, choir stalls, flooring, 
and every part of the interior fittings, have 
been taken out. The floor area of the church 
has been concreted, and new timber floor laid 
to pews and stalls. The east end of the church 
has been raised, and enclosed with iron railings, 
forming a choir or chancel. The seating, con- 
sisting of four rows of open pews, has been 
re-arranged, the side passages being now by 
the sides of the Corinthian stone columns, 
which support the enriched entablature and 
cornice, from which the centre part of the 
arched ceiling springs. Side pews are placed 
next to the north and south walls of the 
church. The whole of the new seating has 
been reframed and remade entirely out of the 
old oak pew and gallery framings. One of the 
chief features of the restoration has been the 
alteration of the Corinthian stone columns, 
five on each side of the nave, which support the 
cornice under the ceiling and the roof over the 
church. The great height of the stone pedestals, 
3 ft. square, upon which the moulded bases 
and columns stood, excluded nearly one-half 
of the congregation from a view of the 
pulpit or any principal part of the east end. 
This obstruction was so objectionable that 
although great reluctance was felt by the 
architect, the vicar, churchwarden, and restora- 
tion committee, on account of structural diffi- 
culties and other reasons, some alteration and 
improvement was an absolute necessity. On 
account of the bases being built in several 
courses, filled in with loose lime fillings, the old 
stonework has had to be cutout and new wrought 
circular stone shafts and moulded bases in- 
serted, which has been most successfully done. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Winn, architect, Park-lane, 
Leeds. The contractors for the works are :— 
Bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and concreting, 


‘Messrs. Franks & Evans; joiners and car- 
penters, Messrs. Craven & Umpleby; hot-water 
apparatus and ornamental railing, Messrs. 
Nelson & Son; painter and decorator, Mr. J. T. 
Pollard; new sunlights and plumbing, Mr. 
Joseph Lindley; lead-glazed cathedral glass 
windows,. Mr. George Wilson; tiling, Mr. 
Robert Leason,—all of Leeds. A brass lectern, 
supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London 
and Birmingham, has been presented by the 
widow of the late Rev. J. H. McCheane, in 
memory of her husband, who was incumbent of 
the parish for nineteen years. Independently 
of the organ, the works were let for 1,2001., 
which sum has been very slightly exceeded.” 

Stoke Rivers (Devon).—The tower of the 
parish church of Stoke Rivers, near Barnstaple, 
has just been restored, and its bells re-hung. 
The last-named part of the work has been 
done by Mr. H. Stokes, of Woodbury, and Mr. 
Harding, of Kentisbury, has restored the tower. 
The west window and door of the tower were re- 
stored by Messrs. Bryant & Sons, of Barnstaple. 
The cost of the bell work was about 70l., and 
that of the tower between 300/. and 400/. It 
is in contemplation to restore the remainder of 
the church when funds permit. 

Matlock.—A new church is being provided 
at Matlock Bank, from the designs of Mr. Healey, 
architect, of Bradford, which will supersede the 
mission-room in which divine service has been 
held for a lengthened period. The cost of 
erection will be 4,000. 

Loanhead (N.B.).—A new Established Church 
has been opened for this populous district of the 
parish of Lasswade. It is designed in Gothic 
of Early Decorated detail. The plan, which 
is cruciform, has shallow transepts, which 
admit of extensionif required. Accommodation 
is provided for 500, and a hall for about 200 is 
built behind the church, with vestry and offices, 
at a total cost of 2,300/. The architects are 
Messrs. Hardy & Wight, Edinburgh. 

Penryn.—The parish church of St. Gluvias, 
Penryn, Cornwall, which has just undergone 
restoration, was on the 27th ult. re-opened by 
the Bishop of Truro. The church, which has 
an ancient history, was dedicated in July, 1318, 
to St. Gluviacus, martyr, but the ecclesiastical 
history of the parish dates back much earlier. 
Some time ago the church was in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that it was found to be abso- 
lutely necessary to thoroughly restore the 
building. The structure had been so long neg- 
lected that it had to be almost entirely rebuilt. 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn was selected as the archi- 
tect to carry out the work, and Mr. 8S. Searle, 
builder, of Wadebridge, was entrusted with the 
contract. The work was commenced about 
fourteen months ago, and has cost about 3,3001. 

Hessenford.—St. Ann’s Church, Hessenford, 
was built from the designs of Mr. James Piers 
St. Aubyn some years ago, upon the site of a 
former church, and at the expense of the vicar, 
the Rev. John Turner Fisher, M.A. On the 
23rd ult. an addition, in the shape of a 
reredos, was unveiled. The work, which is the 
gift of the vicar, consists of a sculptured stone 
altar-piece. This is made, in the main, of 
Beer stone, but polished Devonshire marbles 
and alabasters are also introduced with good 
effect. The sculptured statues are all in Caen 
stone. There are three groups, in recessed 
panels. The central one represents the Cruci- 
fixion. The panel on the left-hand side of the 
Crucifixion shows our Lord led by a soldier to 
Mount Calvary, and bearing His cross, whilst 
worshipping and distressed women kneel around 
Him. On the right hand the Resurrection is 
illustrated. These sculptures, which have a 
background of gold mosaic, all rest upon a re- 
table of polished Ipplepen marble, and over 
them are traceried and bracketed gablets, 
divided by bold buttresses, which become octa- 
gonal in turn, and, after rising as pinnacles 
to some altitude, terminate with sculptured 
statuettes in the round of full-length angels in 
adoration and prayer. The wings connecting 
the reredos proper with the north and south 
walls in the main consist of diapered and 
polished alabaster panels, divided by traceried 
jambs of the same rich material. A bratticing 
of pierced tracery-work surmounts the whole. 
The work has been carefully carried out by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

Whitehaven.—The new Churchof St. Nicholas, 
Whitehaven, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. The work of pulling the old church 
down was commenced on the 22nd of March, 
1881, and that work and the putting-in of the 





foundations occupied up to about the middle of 





=—=—- 
June. The contracts for the edifice were let op 
the 27th of June, Mr. George M‘Adam, of Car. 
lisle, taking the masonry, and Mr. Hatch of 
Lancaster, the joiner’s work. A portion of the 
old tower was at first arranged to be left but 
it was decided afterwards to take it down and 
rearrange the proportions of the tower and 
rebuild it entirely. The extreme length of the 
church is 208 ft., breadth 66 ft., and height from 
floor to ceiling of nave 44 ft. The chance} 
itself (included in the 208 ft.) is of grand pro- 
portions, being 36 ft. in length, 24 ft. in breadth 
and 42 ft. in height. The ceiling of the chance] 
is a panelled ceiling, with very handsome 
carved cornices. In the centres of the panels 
are carved patera. There are three exits and 
entrances as before,—the main entrance from 
Lowther- street, one from Queen-street 
and one from Church-street. From the 
exterior, the front presented to Lowther. 
street has a fine porch, over which sprin 
a square tower to the height of 90 ft., 
with four small spires at the corners of the 
tower. The church will seat 1,000 persons, 
and the cost of its re-erection (about 9,0001.) has 
been borne by Miss Gibson, who has algo 
defrayed the cost of the re-erection of the 
tower. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of the architect. The mason’s 
work has been executed by Mr. M‘Adam, White- 
haven, and carpenter and joiner’s work, in- 
cluding all the carving except the pulpit and a 
few smaller pieces of furniture, have been 
executed by Mr. Hatch, of Lancaster; the 
plumber’s work by Mr. Anderson, of Glasgow 
and Carlisle ; the slater’s work by Mr. Nanson, 
of Carlisle ; the plasterer’s work by Mr. Ormerod, 
of Carlisle; the glazing and gas-fittings by Mr. 
Burns, of Whitehaven; the stone carving by 
Mr. Nelson, of Carlisle; the heating by Messrs. 
Seaward, of Lancaster. 

Lewisham.—A mission church in Brookdale- 
road, Springfield, Catford, in connexion with 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, was opened on the 
29th of September. The church is of stock 
brick, with red brick arches and dressings ex- 
ternally, with plain lancet and circular windows 
throughout. A porch runs the whole width of 
the west front, with a large circular window in 
the gable, and bell-cote over it. A ventilating 
fiéche is placed in the centre of theroof. The 
church will accommodate 300 persons on chairs, 
and the contract price, including speciai-made 
gasfittings, stoves, drains, fencing, and gates, 
was under 9501. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. 8.J. Jerrard, contractor, Lewisham ; 
the gasfittings by Messrs. Sandland, of Mansell- 
street, Aldgate, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. Horace T. Bonner, of High- 
street, Lewisham. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Camphill.—On the 29th ult. the copestone of 
the new spire of Camphill United Presbyterian 
Church, Glasgow, was laid. The spire is about 
200 ft. high, and was included in the original 
plans when the church was built in 1875-76, 
but for various reasons has not been erected till 
now. Besides the church and spire, the plans, 
as now carried out in their entirety, include a 
large hall, and the total cost of the building has 
been a little over 17,5001. The church is seated 
for about 1,000 persons. Messrs. Morrison & 
Mason are the contractors, and Mr. Wm. Leiper 
is the architect. 

Newhaven (N.B.).—The Free Church at 
Newhaven is at present in process of recon- 
struction, and on the 22nd ult. a memorial stone 
in connexion with the work was laid by Mr. 
Andrew Grant, M.P. By the alterations which 
are being made, the number of sittings will be 
increased from 700 to 900. The plans also pro 
vide for the erection of a spire, 120 ft. high, 
with a clock and bell. The reconstruction, 
which is estimated to cost fully 3,000/., is being 
carried out by Mr. Smellie, builder, Glasgow: 
The architects are Messrs. Wallace & Flock- 
hart, London. 

Stranraer (N.B.).—On the 22nd ult. the 
foundation-stone of a new Free Charch for the 
district and parish of Sheuchan was laid at 
Stranraer. The old church, which 18 ateatee 
in Park-lane, has been used for upwards 0 
thirty years, but the congregation has increa 
to such an extent that a new erection has been 
rendered necessary. The new church 1s — 
built in King-street, from designs by " 
McLachlan, architect, Edinburgh, and will cos 
upwards of 2,0001. 
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_ West Hartlepool.— The new church and 
schools just completed for the English Pres- 
pyterian body at West Hartlepool were opened 
on the 25th ult. The buildings have been 
rected from the designs and under the super- 
ae of Mr. Banks, of 23, Finsbury-circus, 
London, and Whitehaven (now Messrs. T. L. 
Banks & Townsend). The peculiarities of the 
site, which is a disused quarry, and which falls 
several feet from front to back, suggested the 
utilising of the already excavated portion. 
Thus, while the schools are arranged beneath 
the church, the latter is entered from the level 
of Brougham-street. The building is designed 
in a free treatment of Late Gothic, with a 
certain amount of Flemish treatment to which 
the carved and moulded brickwork lend them- 
selves. ‘The church seats on the [ground-floor 
540, and in the west gallery, 103,—a total of 
643 worshippers. The tender amounted to 
46441. The contractor was Mr. Johnston, of 
West Hartlepool; Mr. Robert Watts was the 
clerk of works. 

Sevenoaks—On Monday last, the 15th, the 
memorial-stones of the New Bible Christian 
Chapel at Sevenoaks were laid in the presence 
of a number of ministers and friends. The 
style of the building is Gothic, of the Harly 
English period ; the materials are brick, with 
stone dressings, the principal front being of a 
rich red from Lord Stanhope’s fields, and, by the 
introduction of moulded and ornamental bricks, 
a cheap but effective elevation is produced. 
The architect is Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, of 
London, and the builder Mr. John Boase, of 
Sevenoaks. 

Birmingham.—The church erected by the 
Swedenborgian congregation in Wretham-road, 
has just received several important gifts, 
amongst others a handsome reredos presented 
by an anonymous benefactor. The body of the 
work is of alabaster, standing upon a base of 
polished green marble from the Connemara 
quarries. The central part of the design is 
occupied by a group, 10 ft. in length, represent- 
ing the Lord’s Supper; the apostles being 
seated in a richly-canopied chamber, the back- 
ground of which is brought out with inlaid 
marble and pale gold. On the right and left 
sides canopied niches rise to the height of 15 ft. 
These are filled with statues. The whole of the 
sculpture has been executed in white alabaster, 
so as to contrast well with the deeply-veined 
material used in the structural parts, and these 
in turn have been relieved by the introduction 
of green marble shafts and inlaid work. The 
general design is Gothic of the Early French 
type, and the work has been executed by Mr. 
Roddis, of Birmingham. 











ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Birmingham.—On the 17th ult. Dr. IIsley, 
Bishop Anxiliary of the R.C. Diocese of 
Birmingham, laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church to be dedicated to St. Anne. The 
church, the site of which is in Alcester-street, 
1s to be erected from designs prepared by 
Mr. Albert Vicars, 151, Strand, London, in the 
Early English style of architecture, and will be 
in length 105 ft., by 48 ft. in width, and 50 ft. 
high, consisting of nave and two aisles, with 
chapels at the extremities of the latter. When 
finished the building will seat 600 persons. The 
church is to have a tower and spire. The 
contractors are Messrs. Barker & Son, of 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Norwich.—A new Roman Catholic Church is 
being built in Norwich by the Duke of Nor- 
folk. Mr. G. G. Scott, F.S.A.,is the architect. 
A correspondent says the style of architecture 
is Early English. The site is a fine one,—that 
of the old city gaol,—and is nearly two acres 
7 extent, and in the highest part of Norwich, at 
© top of St. Giles’s-gate. The stone selected 
ra be used externally is Ancaster (weather bed) 
~~ all weathering projections, and the remainder 
- = stone used externally is Beer stone from 
ot paren quarries, The stone internally 
por © principal parts of the works will be 
on Bry, from the Aubigny quarries in Nor- 
a y a few miles from William the Con- 
— birthplace. This stone is likely to be- 
2 — known in England than has hitherto 
sgl © case. It is now employed at the 
wl tock Exchange, London. The company’s 
= ae 16, Stoney-street, Borough. The 

mainder of the stone used internally is Beer 

Messrs, Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge, 





are the contractors, and the clerk of works is 
Mr. Thos. Burton. 

Tudhoe.—The R.C. church at Tudhoe, Durham, 
has been re-opened, after enlargement by the 
addition of a gallery, a baptistery, and a tower. 
The gallery is supported by four Bath stone 
pillars, carrying pitcb-pine beams. In front of 
the gallery are carved figures of St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin, as well as grapes and 
flowers. Outside the principal entrance are 
carved figures of angels, and at the side of the 
circular window the figures of St. Cuthbert and 
the Venerable Bede. The tower is of octagonal 
shape, 80 ft. in height from the surface. The 
bell, which is the gift of Mr. Marmaduke Salvin, 
of Burn Hall, is from the factory of Messrs. 
Lewis & Son, of London. The mason’s and 
joiner’s work has been done by Mr. W. Foster, 
Croxdale, and the heating apparatus was sup- 
plied by Messrs. Walker & Emley, of Newcastle. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Alnwick.—A. window has just been erected in 
the parish church, Alnwick, to the memory of 
the late Mr. T. Robertson, of that town. The 
window, which consists of three openings, is 
filied with one large group of the Resurrection. 
The figure of Our Lord, who has just stepped 
forth from the sepulchre, is robed in shining 
white raiment, which sheds a glow of light on 
the sombre garments of the centurion soldiers, 
who shrink back from the heavenly vision. In 
the background, against a sky in which the 
dawn is breaking, are the three Marys. In the 
tracery above the window are angels bearing 
scrolls inscribed with texts. The work has been 
executed by Mr. W. H. Atkinson, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Stretton.—The east window of the chancel of 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Stretton, has been filled 
with stained glass, at the cost of Mrs. Benjamin 
Soulby Simpson, of Leamington, in memory of 
her husband, who was buried in Stretton cbhurch- 
yard, in June, 1882, by the side of his brother, 
the Rev. William Hirst Simpson, formerly rector 
of the parish. The window is a three-light one, 
of the later portion of the Decorated style, and 
would date to somewhere about the year 1330. 
It had once been filled with stained glass, of 
which a few fragments were discovered during 
the restoration of the church two years ago. 
This restoration was completed at a cost of 
nearly 1,700/.,—-exclusive of numerous gifts,— 
under the care of Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, 
who has arranged the design for this new win- 
dow. As in the case of the other four memorial 
windows in Stretton Church, it was entrusted 
to Mr. Daniel Bell, of London, who has carried 
out the work in a way that does him great 
credit. The subject of the window is the Ascen- 
sion. 

Ealing.—A. stained-glass window given to 
Christ Church, Ealing, by Mr. J. Goodchild, 
formerly of Heathfield House, has been dedi- 
cated. Itis situate at the western end of the 
church, over the gallery. The subject illustrated 
is the Feast of Pentecost. In the top opening 
of the tracery is the Holy Dove, surrounded by 
rays of glory and Cherubim and Seraphim in the 
quatrefoils. In the four lower compartments 
are groups of figures of the Apostles and others 
who are described in the Acts of the Apostles, 
lst and 2nd chapters, as having been present; 
the “‘ tongues as of fire,’’ resting on the heads of 
the Apostles. In the bases are figures of the 
the four prophets,—Isaiah, Ezekiel, Malachi, 
and Joel. The setting is of canopy work, of a 
style which is consistent with the date of 
architecture in which the church is built, viz., 
the fourteenth century. The work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Lavers, 
Westlake, & Co., of Endell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Ulverston.—In the Church of “ Holy Trinity,”’ 
Ulverston, a stained-glass window of fair pro- 
portion and in thirteenth-century style of art, 
has just been unveiled. The inscription at base 
is :—‘‘ Erected in memory of Myles Kennedy, 
P.M. and P.Z. 995, and P.G.S.W., West Lan- 
cashire, by his brother Freemasons, A.D. 1883.” 
The two subjects mainly illustrated are the 
Judgment of Solomon, and Solomon building 
the Temple. The respective subjunct texts 
are :—‘‘ The Lord gave Solomon wisdom,” 
and ‘So Solomon built the House.” These 
subjects, with suitable adjuncts, are effectively 
treated after standard art examples. Above 
each is an enriched canopy with light grisaille 
background, whilst above all is the glorified 
* All-seeing Eye.” Duplex interlaced triangles, 


? 
an ancient symbol of Tri-unity, are incorporated 


into the bordure ornamentation. In the space 
between subjects and base are two Masonic 
emblem trophies, each within a quatrefoil. The 
emblems so grouped are :—1, Square and Com- 
passes; 2, Plumb-rule; 3, Level; 4, -24-in. 
Gauge; 5, Maul or Mallet; 6, Chisel. The 
window is from the studio of Messrs. Powell 
Bros., of Leeds,—Mr. J. W. Grundy, of Ulver- 
ston, being the supervising architect. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bristol.—On the 29th ult., the corner-stone of 
a new school for infants, in connexion with St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Ciurch, Bishopston, 
was laid. The building is to accommodate 200 
children. The site faces Horfield-road, and the 
new school, designed by Mr. C. F. Hansom, 
architect, and being built by Messrs. King & 
Son, of Bitton, has a frontage of 55ft. The 
style adopted is Gothic, and the school will 
consist of one large room, 45 ft. by 22 ft., and 
a class-room of 15 ft. square. 

Shefield.—The memorial stones of new schools 
in connexion with Ebenezer Wesleyan Chapel, 
Sheffield, were laid a few days ago. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Clement Gibson, 
architect, St. Philip’s-road. The largest school, 
to accommodate 500 children, will have a 
frontage to Green-lane, and the wings of the 
new building will abut upon Acorn-street and 
Ebenezer-place. There will be no fewer than 
ten class-rooms; the infants’ gallery will 
accommodate 100 children, and above it will be 
a room for the use of senior scholars, and avail- 
able for quarterly meetings and other gatherings 
of the kind. A large room on the first story 
will be set apart as a workroom for the ladies 
of the congregation, and there are other rooms 
intended for societies’ meetings. The fabricof the 
the old chapel will not be interfered with beyond 
piercing the walls at the Green-lane end, in 
order to afford communication between the new 
building and the gallery and ground-floor of the 
chapel. .The contracts for the work have been 
secured by Mr. J. White, of Penistone-road, and 
Mr. J. H. Wheen, of Porter-street. It is in- 
tended to remove the existing old-fashioned 
pews, and replace them by modern ones of 
pitch-pine, and the chapel is to be cleaned, 
painted, and decorated throughout. Mr. Loxley, 
of Corporation-street, has been entrusted with 
this portion of the work. The total outlay is 
estimated to reach 3,3001. 

Bethnal Green.—On the 8th inst., at Hague- 
street, Bethnal-green, large schools, erected by 
the School Board for London, were opened by 
public meeting, Mrs. Fenwick Miller presiding. 
The new school, which will give places to about 
1,200 children, is planted in the midst of what 
used to be the centre of the Spitalfields weavers, 
most of the houses in the neighbourhood being 
of the character used by those who carried 
on what was the staple trade of the ancient 
Huguenot colony. The cost of the site was 
7,0211., and the cost of building was 11,4101., 
making altogether the sum of 18,431/. The 
schools have umple playgrounds. The buildings 
have been erected from the plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S8.A., 
the Architect to the Board. 








VARIORUM. 


UnpDER heading “A Despoiled Church” Mr, 
F. Parry, in a letter to the Times (16th ult.) 
describes his search in Putney Church for old 
brasses mentioned in Lysons’s “ Xnyirons of 
London,” but not found at present where they 
should be. The following paragraph from his 
letter speaks for itself :—‘‘ A re-arrangement of 
the chancel floor of recent date had removed the 
ancient pavement, and with it what I sought 
for. However, on being told that some bits of 
brass had been set aside by the stonemasons, 
and following up this clue, three portions of the 
fine brass to the memory of John Welbeck, 
1477, and his wife Agnes, who died in 1478, 
came into my possession. They consist of a 
figure of a man in armour, the entire inscription 
in black letter. The woman, ‘ habited in a long 
robe,’ is wanting, and it is in order to the 
recovery of this remainder that I venture to ask 
for a notice in the Times. I shall be happy to 
return the brasses to the church, their proper 
habita, and to the custody of the clergy and 
wardens, who seem to have been unacquainted 
with the history of the district and its anti- 





quarian relics. Probably those in question had 
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been under a cover of matting, out of sight and 
forgotten.” —— The “Handbook of Railway 
Stations,” compiled by Messrs. Oliver and Airey, 
of the Railway Clearing-House at Euston, gives 
tables especially valuable for those concerned in 
goods traffic, in regard to accommodation for the 
treatment of such traffic at every station in the 
United Kingdom, the joint responsibility of 
various companies working over the same 
routes or using the same stations, &c. This 
is the sixth edition Children ought to be 
very happy nowadays, if pretty books can make 
them so. Messrs. Hildesheim & Faulkner send 
us a beautiful specimen of a child’s book of 
poetry, “Told in the Twilight,” the verses by 
F. A. Weatherly, with copious coloured illustra- 
tions and marginal lithographs, designed by 
M. E. Edwards and J. C. Staples. In every 
respect it is one of the prettiest children’s books 
we have seen. The production of really refined 
illustrated books for children is a very important 
matter, for much of the foundation of taste, 
good or bad, may be laid to what children 
learn to like in early years. No valgar or ill- 
drawn picture, however “amusing,” should be 
put before children. Let them learn to like to 
be amused by what is pretty and refined at an 
eurly age,—they cannot begin toosoon. In two 
other smaller books sent by the same firm, 
“The Men of Ware,’ and “The Ladies of 
Lee” (verses also by Mr. Weatherly), Mr. W. 
J. Hodgson, as illustrated, follows cleverly in 
the wake of Mr. Walter Crane. Some of his 
drawings are very clever and humorous. 
We hear that the whole of the impression of 
400 copies of Mr. Henry Taylor’s “Old Halls 
of Lancashire and Cheshire” was subscribed 
for within a week of the issue of the prospectus. 











Miscellanen. 


The Life System of Leasehold Tenure 
in Cornwall.—A West Country paper says 
that the protest which Devonport has entered 
against the system on which property is held in 
that town will command wide sympathy in West 
Cornwall, and adds that “this life system may 
to a certain extent be regarded as a flesh-and- 
blood lottery. It is uncertain in its operation, 
because its fundamental principle is the great 
uncertainty of life. A plot of land is leased to 
aman as the site fora building. He does not 
obtain the land for a specific period. He builds 
his house, but he holds it only so long as the 
three lives set up against it continue in the 
flesh. The insecurity of such a tenure is 
palpable. Lives ‘drop off,’—often unexpectedly, 
—the property reverts to the landlord, and so 
the builders of the house, or their successors, 
lose the property which their own means ard 
enterprise, or thrift, had been instrumental in 
providing. And not only has it been customary 
to lease houses in this way; farms have been 
similarly leased, and one can sincerely appreciate 
the grievances of some of the farmers who have 
fallen unexpected victims to the vicissitudes of 
the system. On one estate in West Cornwall 
five farm leases on sets of lives fell ‘in hand’ 
within the space of ten years.” 

A Rate-Supported School of Music.— 
The first provincial school of music connected 
with the Royal College of Music is that at 
Watford, and it is both interesting and in a 
measure important to note that this local 
school of music is an offspring of local action 
taken under the Public Libraries Act. This 
Act, revised as it has been in 1866, 1867, 1871, 
and 1877, so far as it concerns England, does 
not provide fur the “ management, regulation, 
and control”’ of schools of music in so specific 
a manner as does the Public Libraries Act, 
amended in 1877, for Ireland. Nevertheless, 
by a liberal interpretation of the term “ schools 
for science and art,” the local authorities and 
ratepayers of Watford have concluded in favour 
of recognising music as an art ora science or 
both. A public basis and some guarantee of 
permanency are thus secured. 

Strike of Masons at Launceston.—A 
number of working masons went out on strike 
on the 12th, in consequence of their employers 
refusing to adopt the fifty-four hours system. 
It is stated, however, that they have no fund to 
which they can appeal, and the strike is not 
regarded as serious. 

Mr. Hodder Westropp will publish shortly, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume of Prome- 
nade Lectures on Roman Archeology, treating 
of the city and its buildings in pre-historic and 
Imperial times. 





The Westminster Old Vestry Hall and 
the Free Library.—The erection of the new 
Westminster Town-hall in Chapter-street, ‘off 
Victoria-street, for the use of the joint Vestries 
of St. Margaret and St. John and the West- 
minster District Board of Works, has resulted 
in the Commissioners of the Westminster Free 
Library having obtained the full control and 
management of the old Vestry-hall in Great 
Smith-street. For many years past the West- 
minster Free Library (which has been in exist- 
ence twenty-six years, and was the first esta- 
blished under the Free Libraries Act) has been 
located in a portion of the Vestry-hall; and 
now that the Commissioners are in full posses- 
sion of the building it has been internally 
altered and re-arranged, so as to greatly increase 
the accommodation for readers and for the 
stowage of books. The reading-room now 
contains, with galleries, ample room for casual 
readers. The increased amount of room now 
acquired has enabled the Commissioners to set 
apart a reading-room for the use of ladies only, 
and a new board-room for the use of the Com- 
missioners has been provided. We are told 
that the library contains a great number of 
valuable books which have from time to time 
been contributed by authors and others, and 
that it includes the extensive private library,— 
rich with literary treasures,—of the late Dean 
Stanley, together with contributions from the 
late Dr. Milman, the late Lord Hatherley, and 
many other distinguished men. 

New Reredos, St. Michael’s, Aber- 
gavenny. — Mr fF. Baker-Gabb, Private 
Chamberlain of his Holiness Leo XIII., has 
generously presented this work of art to the 
church. The reredos has been executed from 
the designs of Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool. 
The work includes a considerable number of 
sculptured figures. ‘The church being dedicated 
to St. Michael, the central figure is that of the 
great Archangel, all in armour, and striking the 
dragon, rising above all, and standing against 
the central mullion of the east window. On 
either side of this figure, and in front of the 
other mullions, are the six other archangels, 
with their symbols,—St. Raphael, with staff, 
bears a fish in one hand; St. Gabriel carries a 
lily; St. Uriel is holding a scroll and book; 
St. Chamuel, resting on a staff, carries a 
chalice ; St. Zadkiel (held to be the angel that 
appeared to Abraham on the Mount) holds aloft 
a sacrificing knife; while the seventh, St. 
Josephiel, brandishes a flaming sword. The 
lower portion of the design consists of 
arcading, filled in with adoring angels, the 
columns carrying the arcading being of polished 
marble. The tabernacle and throne form an 
important feature in the design, the foot of the 
throne being supported by angels, while the 
throne itself is richly decorated with carving 
and tracery. The style of the reredos is of the 
Late Decorated period, and of the character 
which received its best and fullest development 
in the West of England. The execution has 
been entrusted to Mr. A. B. Wall, North-place, 
Cheltenham. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—We have received 
from Mr. W. H. Fox, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Corporation of Barrow-in- 
Furness, his annual report, showing the nature 
and extent of the work carried out during the 
year ending August 31st, 1883. The report, 
which is most admirably and systematically 
made out and got up, gives evidence of the 
carrying out of a great deal of valuable prac- 
tical and sanitary improvement and extension 
during the year. Much attention has been 
given to drainage works, and to the cleansing 
and flushing of sewers, and their ventilation, 
in regard to which important matters the 
Borough Engineer seems to be fully equal to the 
occasion, and we hope his enlightened views 
will be cordially supported by the corporation 
authorities. 

The Salt Deposits at Middlesbrough.— 
The Newcastle Chemical Company (Messrs. 
Allhusen & Co.) have now got down 1,027 ft. 
with their first bore hole at Haverton-hill, 
opposite Middlesbrough, and expect, as they 
have reached salt shale, that on boring another 
dozen feet they will obtain a core of salt. The 
company have gone down with their second 
bore hole nearly 600 ft. It is their intention to 
put down other four bore holes. 

The Architectural Association will com- 
mence its session for 1883-84 by holding a con- 
versazione in the galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Water-Colour Painters, Piccadilly, on Friday 
evening, October 26, at eight p.m. 
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A Year’s Building Work in @ je 
Lord Dean of Guild Stephen, whose term of 
office has now expired, took the opportunity, at 
his Court in Glasgow, on the 4th ingt’ of 
reviewing the building trade in the city d ri 
the past year. Twelve months ago, he said he 
had occasion to point out that from 1876 there 
had been an unbroken decline in the amount of 
work sanctioned by the Court, until in 1881 the 
report showed only a total va!uation of 307,640] 
but that 1882 had seen the turn of the tide the 
aggregate that year being 378,6901. He wae 
glad now to be able to say that the rise had 
been continued, the amount in the year just 
closed being 594,943/.; and if the municipal 
building plans (which had been considered by 
the liners, and came before the Court that da 
for final decision) had been included, their 
valuation being 250,0001., the total for the year 
would have been swelled to 844,9431. While 
the unoccupied houses twelve months 
amounted to 11,804/., equal to 9°86 per cent. of 
the whole number then in existence in the cit 
it was now reduced to 9,421, or 7:84 per cent, 
of the present dwellings. The greatest advance 
in the year’s linings was under the head of 
warehouses, stores, and workshops, the valua- 
tion of these being 291,832/. compared with 
154,7551. in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 137,0771. 


The Hudson River Tunnel.—The Hudson 
River Tunnel, which is being bored by the 
compressed air system, is progressing better 
now than at first, and a good part of the work 
has already been accomplished. There are to 
be twin tunnels under the river, each 17 ft. 
high and 17 ft. wide, and one of these has been 
completed for a distance of 1,600 ft. from the 
New Jersey side, and the other for 640 ft. The 
single tunnel on the New York side has been 
advanced 170 ft., and is now fairly under the 
river. The distance between bulkheads at the 
place of crossing the river is a little over one 
mile, so that one tunnel has been completed for 
about one-fourth of the distance, and the total 
length constructed is nearly half the span of 
the river. In the boring compressed air is used 
to prevent the leakage of water through the 
sand and dirt from the top and sides of the 
tunnel, until an iron lining can be put in place, 
and this is then supported by heavy brickwork 
forming the walls and arched ceiling of the 
completed tunnel. Several accidents have 
occurred from the blowing out of the earth 
walls, but there appears to be less difficulty 
now from such accidents than in the early 
stages of the work. 


Proposed Zoological Gardens for Liver- 
pool.—Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, of Leek, the 
architects to the Liverpool Zoological Gardens 
Company, have submitted to the directors 4 
report (illustrated by plans, photographs, &.) 
on the principal foreign Zoological gardens on 
the Continent, which they have visited on behalf 
of the company. They conclude by saying 
that the area of the Liverpool Zoological 
Gardens, as at present laid out, will be nearly 
thirty acres, which it is believed will be ample 
for a considerable time to come. The increasing 
tendency in this country to adopt Continental 
ideas in regard to the minor graces of life, and 
in harmless amusements, runs in favour of such 
public provisions as zoological gardens. 


A Japanese Theatre Disaster.— Reports 
received from Yokohama announce that a fire, 
resulting in serious loss of life, occurred about 
the end of August in the theatre at Katamo- 
tomura, Kamada Govi Sameki. The building 
was filled with people during a performance, 
and being of a highly inflammable construction, 
the flames spread with awful rapidity, and 
enveloped the theatre in a few minutes. — In a 
instant after the alarm there was panic, an 
desperate, though in many cases vain, attempts 
were made to get out of the theatre. Fifteen 
adults and sixty children were killed, and over 
one hundred persons seriously injured. 

Devonport.—In connexion with the parish 
of St. Paul, a new mission-room has just 
opened, built from the plans, &., of Mr. J. f. 
St. Aubyn, architect, London, by Mr. ~~ 
George-street, Devonport. The room 18 As 
by 30 ft., and capable of seating gat 
persons. The ventilation has been care 
provided for, there being five ey 
Symons’s ventilators fixed in the roof, A se 
and of the room there is a large open — 
fitted with Leamington bars and Milner we of 
The cost has been about 500/., and the cl 
works is Mr. Luff. 
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Leeds Town-hall.—During the last few 
weeks the Mayor's suite of rooms has been 
undergoing & thorough renovation. The ceil- 
ings of the dining-room, ante-room, and parlour, 
have been covered with a geometrical design in 
raised flock, and painted in light shades of 
The large ornamental centre flowers 


colour. : 
and cornices have been painted in various tints 
and richly relieved with gold. The frieze under 


the cornices and reveals to recesses are very 
effective, being in bas-relief in several colours, 
with portions gilded. The walls have been 
hung with a handsome paper in olives and gold. 
The woodwork has been repainted in harmonis- 
ing shades of colour, and relieved with gold. 
The drawing-room has been treated throughout 
‘n a corresponding manner, but in much lighter 
colours, cream and fawn tints prevailing, the 
walls being covered with a fine floral design on 
gold ground. The woodwork is highly finished 
in enamel shades, with the mouldings gilded. 
The window cornices, console-table, and carved 
chairs have been entirely regilded. New door 
furniture has been fixed throughout, in designs 
of répoussé polished brasswork, with excellent 
effect. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Frederick Jackson & Co., of Wellington- 
street, Leeds. 

The New Palace of Justice, Brussels.— 
On Monday last the new Palace of Justice at 
Brussels, one of the largest and most remark- 
able constructions of modern times, was opened 
with much pomp. The palace, placed in a com- 
manding situation in the most elevated part of 
the town, was commenced in 1866. The archi- 
tect, M. J. Poelaert, who had made the plans 
and directed the work, has unfortunately not 
seen its completion. Since his death, in 1879, 
the works have been directed by M. Wellens, 
engineer in the service of the Government. The 
cost of the building has been 45,000,000 francs. 
The central hall (Salle des Pas Perdus) measures 
3,000 square métres, and is 85 métres high, 
while its roof opens into a gilt crown termina- 
ting in a cupola at a height of 974 métres. The 
palace contains, besides, 27 large and 245 smaller 
halls for the different services, and eight court- 
yards. The outside height up to the crown on 
the cupola is 118 métres. We gave a large 
exterior view of the building in our number for 
August 14, 1880. 


The Late Clerk of Works at Truro 
Cathedral.—It is pleasing to find that the 
Building Committee of Truro Cathedral have 
testified their respect for the late Mr. J. Bubb’s 
memory by erecting over his grave, in the 
cemetery near to that city, a fine coped body 
stone, in grey Cornish granite. It issurmounted 
by a well-proportioned cross of ancient outline, 
with polished faces. At the head and under 
the monogram of “J. H.C.,” runs the record, 
in raised letters:—‘ James Bubb, born April 
20,1841. Died May 17, 1882.” And around 
the sides, in similar lettering, “ First Clerk of 
Works to the Cathedral. Buried on the second 
anniversary of the foundation. Labour that 
proceedeth of love.” The cost of the memorial 


has been about 100/., and the work has been 
most carefully executed. 


Where the Pault Lies.—What is it that 
— a city dirty? The careless habits of its 

ousands of people. What or who does the 
oe expect Is going to “clean the city ?”? The 

ealth Department, witha paltry appropriation, 
and a few men, horses, and wagons? It can- 
“te be done in that manner. Instead of a 
attle-cry of “Clean the City,” let there be 
ooh admonitions as “Man, wash thyself ”’ ; 
ea your yards” ; “Burn your refuse,” and, 
Indie Co-operate with the health authorities.” 
. ividual Sanitation is what is needed to avert 
Cholera.—( hicago Sanitary News. 


Pd aarnene’ Company.—The exhibition 
esa te will be held at the Mansion 
Pris on tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
ahi Y, 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th inst. The 
tia F be distributed on the latter day by 
rnd “a Mayor. The Baroness and Mr. Bur- 
— and others, have contributed prizes. 
. | “sd exhibition can be obtained of 
street, Seeed On ee 36, Southampton- 
Bg to Mrs.German Reed’s Entertain- 
day «ih a management will produce on Mon- 
tees tober 22, an entirely New Musical 
» by Mr. Corney Grain, ‘entitled “On 
>; and a new after piece, by 
y George Gear, entitled 
Treasure Trove” will still 
he programme, 


Wa r rg ee by 
retain its place in ¢ 


The Abbey Gatehouse, Bristol. — The 
Dean of Bristol has made an appeal to his 
fellow-citizens for means to preserve the old 
Gatehouse in College Green. Like many other 
things ancient, this relic of Norman architec- 
ture is showing manifest signs of decay. “ In 
the course of last month” (says the Dean in 
his letter to the Mayor), “it was notified to me 
that portions of the south face of the archway 
had fallen, and that other portions were so ready 
to fall that it had become necessary, for the 
sake of safety of those passing through the 
gateway, that they should be removed. This 
was accordingly done.” The niches are now 
nearly all empty. The shrines are there, but 
the saints are turned to dust. Bristol certainly 
ought not to let its graceful Abbey Gatehouse 
disappear, of which, according to Mr. Christian, 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
there is imminent danger unless something is 
done, and done soon. “ Portions of the surface 
[he writes] are so loose and disintegrated as 
to be a source of considerable risk to passengers 
underneath; and it is quite certain that, if 
something be not shortly done, every trace of 
the original design will be obliterated.” This 
passage occurs in Mr. Christian’s report to his 
employers, and we wish we could add that the 
Commissioners had given him prompt orders to 
restore the work to its original state, seeing the 
Commissioners are the owners of the property. 
But the Commissioners, as the Bristol Times 
observes, are not a sentimental body :— 


‘*¢ Their veneration for antiquity and architectural 
monuments never leads them to any gushing acts of 
expenditure: and in this case a]l they are willing to 
contribute to the restoration is the sum estimated 
to be sufficient to break down the old carved work 
on the south side, and provide a plain surface wall 
in its stead. In other words, they cannot belp 
spending 250/. to prevent a verdict of manslaughter 
being returned against them for some crumbling 
St. Augustine in stone cracking the skull of a passer- 
by; but they leave to the citizens at large the 
business of finding the further funds necessary to 
restore to its primitive beauty the grand old gate- 
way which has been, ‘tyme out of mynde,’ the 
admiration of strangers.” 


Canals for Transport of Heavy Goods. 
The Mining Journal lends the weight of its 
authority to views which have been more than 
once fully set forth in our owncolumns. The 
battle of the gauges having long since been set 
at rest, it needs (says our contemporary) no 
very keen perceptive faculty to predict that 
before very many years have elapsed, the 
battle of railways v. canals for the carriage of 
minerals and heavy goods will have to be fought 
with almost equal tenacity. The commerce of 
the country has grown to such enormous propor- 
tions, and the railway freights are so excessive, 
that trade is considerably hampered by the 
want of greater and cheaper facilities of 
carriage. If the various railway companies 
would only read the signs of the times they 
would, wherever possible, lay down a separate 
or special goods line, thereby securing greater 
safety, quicker despatch, and reduced fares, and 
at the same time, it would prove one of the 
most. powerful arguments that they are willing 
and able to provide for every possible con- 
tingency. Some of the great trunk railways 
have already adopted this course, but there 
must be a general movement in this direction 
if the ever-growing demands of the great manu- 
facturers and of commerce generally are to be 
satisfactorily responded to. The opinion is 
gaining strength every day that, for the 
carriage of heavy goods, canals possess advan- 
tages over railways besides that of mere cost of 
transit. The fact that boats are able to stop 
almost anywhere gives canals a decided advan- 
tage over railways. These facts seem to be far 
more generally recognised in commercial cities 
now than a few years ago; and we may expect 
to find the growth of canals far more rapid than 
hitherto. 

Ceramic Art Exhibition at Brighton.— 
On Saturday, the 6th inst., an exhibition of 
paintings on china and terra-cotta was opened 
at the Brighton Aquarium. The collection 
includes upwards of 600 specimens, 402 of which 
are for competition, and sent in by professional 
and amateur artists, and the remainder lent by 
Messrs. Howell & James, of Regent-street. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.— 
Professor Sidney Colvin, who has for some time 
held the office of curator to this important 
Museum, has resigned. The duty of selecting 
a successor in the office is understood to rest 
between the Syndicate of the Fitzwilliam 





Museum and Professors Colvin and Gardner. 





Moral Iafluence of the Habitation.— 
We extract the following from the annual 
report of the Howard Association :— ‘‘ That 
accomplished sanitary and medical authority, 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, publicly 
remarked, in August, 1883, on a social injustice 
outside prison walls, tending to further grave 
crime, by gross neglect of the evils of over 
crowding and intemperance. He said that even 
the authorities are not free from blame and 
responsibility. He specially referred toa recent. 
horrible murder at Croydon, and showed that 
the small house where it occurred was crowded 
with two families. ‘They had not a single 
stick of furniture in the house, a door laid upor 
a few bricks being used as a kind of bedstead. 
The accused really lived as a wild beast and 
was a wild beast, and he was not the only one 
in the parish of Croydon by a great many.’ If 
convicts are thus produced, the punishment 
should at least recognise the partial responsi- 
bility of others.” 

The Alhambra Theatre.—The gas arrange- 
ments for lighting the New Alhambra Theatre, 
Leicester-square, are now in progress, from 
special designs made by the architects, Messrs. 
Perry & Reed, including a new improved flash- 
lighting arrangement for the front verandah. 
The stage lighting will also be fitted with their 
patent flash-light system for lighting and extin- 
guishing the whole of the stage lights instan- 
taneously. The work is in the hands of Messrs. 
Vaughan & Brown, who are also supplying: 
their improved stage gas-water joints, and large 
gas- holder tanks for their new lime - light 
arraugements, which they believe will be a 
great improvement and precaution against fire. 

The Tuileries.— The last stone of the 
Tuileries has now been removed, leaving an 
uninterrupted view from the Place du Carrousel 
to the Arc de Triomphe. 








TENDERS. 


For the superstructure of Fitzalen Chambers, Arundel?- 
street, Strand, for the Law Land Company, Limited. Mr. 
J. Dunn, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Nixom 
& Raven :— 


Patman & Fotheringham .........:..... £8,573 0 0 
pala ll lle A Andi SP Led 8249 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ..........:.ccccssccccccees 8,220 0 O 
LET SER REL ESET Se 8,190 0 6 
aici. ckskinadssiseboaneblanbesencsous 7,986 0 © 
i 7,979 0 © 
SR ARETE bd epee 7,900 0 0 
pe ECCS EEL RES epee Pee D 7,793 0 0 
SE cvssdcscsvecstesssspecewaecanrnconnane ,463 0 0 





For decorations and alterations to 31, Ovington-square, 
Messrs. Glasier & Sons, surveyors, 41, Charing-cross :— 
FEGOE IIS hc cecesctcccocatcteccesoscocesees £179 10 O 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) 171 0 0 





For the erection of a new factory at Diana-place, Euston~ 
road, N.W., for Messrs. George Rowney & Co. Messrs- 
Ebbetts & Cobb, architects, Savoy House, 115, Strand :— 

Bi sciencccccccceccpnccesacccsnesnzenensnes £4,357 4 1 
For rolled joists, ec. 


A. D. Dawnay 


For cast conerete stairs, &c. 
Eureka Concrete Co. (Limited) 


For alterations, &c., to shop, 91, London-wall, for Mr. 
F.W. Warmington. Messrs, Ebbetts & Cobb, architects, 
Savoy House, 115, Strand :— 

W. Holt 





ee iliarisdhnditcctindebsiiiintdthecttclbiit £350 0 O 
BT iid, cccdenenedtpenrtiaeenssettonsenalll 301 0 © 
Richardson Bro8,......cccccccccccccecccccecses 300 0 © 
BH. RAGEGB.s.cccccccccccccccecccvecccoccesetecedes 275 8 6 
Steel Bros. (accepted) ...........sceeeeee+s 218 0 0 





For the erection of detached villa residence in Park-road, 
Hornsey, for Mr. E, Warner. Mr. John Farrer, architect, 
Finsbury-pavement :— 

J. Harper, Hackney (accepted). 





For the erection of manufactories and offices at Marsh- 
hill, Homerton, for Dr. Gildersleeves. Mr. G. Blyton, 
architect, The Hawthorns, Church End, vm y 


J. Crabb, Kingsland.................0.2+0« ,900 
Brightmore, North Woolwich ......... 4,825 
J. Hollomd, Poplar ...cacccessoccesdss..cce 4,342 
E. Lewis, Hackney ..............c000-se+00 4,282 
J. A. Olley, Forest-hill .................. 4,194 


B. T. Wood, Hackney,,..........c00.000+ 4,091 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

0 0 
Larter & Son, Dalston.................+++ 4,012 0 O 
S. Hayworth, Kingsland...............++ 3, 0 0 
J. Wall, Kentish Town .............+.... 3,999 0 © 
Perry & Co., BOW........-..sccecsrecereeees 3,975 0 O 
Parfitt, Hackney ......... Picasa A i 3929 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby .....+.....+++ 3,883 0 0 
Shurmur, Clapton .........++-csscereeseees 3,879 0 0 
J. Hall, Poplar ........c...ccccscssccccvecees 3,834 0 © 
Killingback, Camden Town ............. 3,795 0 0 
W. Bangs, Bow...........cccccceressoecseees 3,695 0 0 
J. Harper, Hackney............sssesssees 3,572 0 © 
ett BOG in ce dncctcdescccccccccsescvcctecbecses 3,490 0 0 
Aldridge & Jenvey, Peckham ......... 3,361 0 ©& 
O. T. Gibbons, Ipswich ..............++0 ,000 0 0 








For additions and alterations to Glen Island, Maiden 
head, for Geceral Sir R. Palmer, Bart. Messrs. Oldham, 
Chambers, & Willins, architects, Norwich :— 

J. Tyerman, Walworth (accepted). 





Cromer,, 


For a fisherman’s village ‘at Overstrand 
Chambers, 


Norfolk, for Lord Suffield, Messrs. Oldham, 
& Willins, architects :—. 





Contract No, 1.—W. Guymer (accepted). 
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For the erection of stables, &c. Tufnell Park, for Mr. 
Alfred Endean, Park-road, Holloway. Mr. Geo. Blizard, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

h POCO ESEE COREE EERE EHER SHEE EEEEE OEE OSESS £570 ll 0! 
Castle covccccee DO 
Addis 
Bray & Pope 
W. G. Baker, Battersea 


Dean 
Spratt & Smith 
Stevens 


























arr, Croydon 
— (accepted) 
‘Thompson & Co. ............s pbcosettbenspnods 


—¥-¥—-¥—-1—-1-1-1-1- 1-1-1 -1-1-1-1- 7 
eoooooocececeoocoec$5o 





For stabling for 140 horses, and other buildings, in 
ym pena ay ~~ 4°) Henry Ward. Mr. 
» arc - Quantities by Mr. Scrymgour :— 
Langridge £11,970 
11,580 
11,529 
10,990 
10,990 




















Drew } ei. 
B. N. Smith & Son......... 

Fish, Prestige, & Co. ... 
Anle a 











eeeeeeeeeeee 





W.B 


rass 





‘Turtle & Appleton 
Bolding on afi 





Watson... 
Matthews 
Hobbs 








eocooocococec]eocooooooo 
ecoooocoooococsecoco“eo 


‘Smi COCO e eee eeteretetes 
For two semi-detached villas, West Cliff, Whitby, for 

Mrs. Attlay. Mr. J. Walker, architect, Whitby. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 

a re & Sons, Whitby ...........00 

J. White, Whitby oe 

Petch & Fox, Scarborough....... escocees 

R. Brown, Whitby ..... pednesécdscodat pase 

J. Gladstone, Whitby 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. White (excavator, drainer, mason, 
bricklayer, joiner, and slater) ... £2,917 

&. Brown (plumber and glazier) 247 14 

J. Bolton (plasterer) A 235 8 

G. Freeman (painter) 97 17 


For works at the City of York, York-road, King’s Cross, 
for Mr. Patrick. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :-— 
Patman & Fotheringham £1,093 
i sttteinilaheh pete chalice ili 1,039 
Williams & Son 7 945 
F. Mark 











oooco 





ADwo om 





Q 


oooosao°o 





For erection of detached residence, boundary-walls, 
Gaying out garden, &c., at Bromley. Mr. F. Stocker, 
architect, Lewisham :— 

INI Sicenseneeetansetensenes pusccootaceapens £1,643 

Crossley 
Kennard Bros, ...... siiiieaeiite 
EE. 
Allen 














For the erection of dwelling-house and offices, Randall- 
‘street, Battersea, for Mr. Thos. J. Holland. Mr. Thos. 
- Holland, architect :— 








For the erection of new farmhouse and offices for Rev. 
Hugh A. Stowell. Mr. R. W. H. Mason, architect, 


Derby. Quantities supplied :— 

W. Woe ee iia aastedinntitis hmehiiia £1,800 0 
T. Bakewell ... ha - 
J. Walker & Sons 
Noon & Sons .., 
F.. Slater ...... 

















For the second section of the alterations and additions 

to the Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots, Colchester ;— 

Betts, Ross, & Co., Clacton-on-Sea... £9,733 

Mason & Son, Haverhill 

W. Sindall, Cambridge .... 

A. Diss, West Bergholt 

C. H. Oldridge, Colchester 

W. H. Eade, Lexden, Colchester ... 

G. Lee, Colchester 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield, Notts 

Everett & Son, Colchester 

Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ..... ..... 

G. Dobson, Colchester 

J. & A. Brown, Braintree 

A. Chambers, Colchester 

R. 8. Smith, Ipswich 

W. Wood, Chelmsford 

F.. Dupont, Colchester 

O. T. Gibbons, Ipswich 

Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury* 

* Accepted. 


For alterations at the Elephant and Castle Theatre, New 
Kent-road, in accordance with the requirements of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for Mr. William Hosford. 
Mr, Frank Matcham, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Frederiek Thomson :— 


Patrick & Son 

Patman & Fotheringham 

Wall Bros 

E.Toms (accepted) 809 
* If the theatre is closed for a fortnight. 
+ If the theatre remains open. 
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For alterations and refittting the Virginia Plant, Great 
Dover-street, Southwark, for Mr. Charles Deakin. 
Messrs. J. Saville & Son, architects :-— 

W. Royal (accepted). 








To Contributors and Correspondents. 





All LerrerRs and CoMMUNICATIONS referring 
to Literary and Artistic MATTERS must be 
addressed— 

“To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 
46, Catherine-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.,” 


And not to any individual by name. 





F. W.—B. & F.—R. S. (under consideration).—J. T. B.—T. C. M.— 
E. G.—G. W.—C. C. H.—W. E. M.—J. B. (will attend to it).—B. & Co 
(thanks, not desired).—E. K.—W. H.—J.C. T. H. (Birmingham) 
—H. H. (thanks).—N. L. L.—W. B. 8. (thanks; we were wondering 
what had become of it).—T. W. A.—B. N.—W. C.—W. 8. (next week). 
—A. B. C. (next week).—Constant Reader (next week).—U. P. R. 
(next week).—J. H. J.—C. 8. (not equal to what we want). 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) . 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*.° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 











Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


“at TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Preraip. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may hays 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFicg 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., , 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Co 
Corsham Down, — 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


ial ‘ Bath Stone. 
acilities for selection and quality un 
having upwards of ati oo 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Advt. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
J ’ from their mal Suaie 


HAM HILL STONE, $24 Kilns by Stara & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Agent, Mr. H,. Mrrcuztzt, 
(Ground or Lump), 


5, Augustus-road, Ham. 
mersmith, London, W. 
Apvrt, 
Asphalte. ss 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mi!k-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Avr. 
Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 






































in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Avr. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


ENT HINGES, 
OUTER: SOREW, & BARREL BOLTS 


Self-Act “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and InPROVEL GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.£. 


——, 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





ZING ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CdO.,, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


SOLDER. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





